



























































Chalk up another development for Bemis . . . and another sales 
boost for your feeds. Use the new Bemis Kitchen-Aid Bags . . . ideal 


for towels, scarves, curtains and aprons. 


Housewives all want the fine border-design prints they get from 
these emptied bags. This gives your brand a big edge... when you 
pack in Kitchen-Aid. Get the jump on your competition. 


Ask your Bemis Man for complete details immediately. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Proper fermentation is a delicate job 
which makes good bread baking a difficult 
and risky operation. Why add to those risks 
by starting with anything but the very best 
in flour? I-H flours give the baker the kind 
of uniformity he can trust day afterday... 
and the kind of bakery performance that 
means a top quality loaf. 





BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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pays foundry 
big dividends 


Neff & Fry 
Silo System 








This system was described 


in THE IRON AGE. We 
abstract as follows: 
“Installation enables one 


man to unload a 50-ton car 
of sand in an hour. Previ- 
ously, sand was shoveled by 
hand. Took six men a full 
day to unload a gondola. The 
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Similar savings are being 
made in handling all kinds 
of flowable bulk materials 
through Neff & Fry Silos 
with suitable conveying ma- 
chinery. We can cite hun- 
dreds of cases. 


It will pay you to have us 
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study your requirements. 
Anyway, ask for our folder, 
“Bins With the Strength of 


Pillars.” 


16’x50’ silo holds a 6-week 
supply. Sand is kept dry. 
Total installation cost will be 
repaid every three years.” 


Not exported except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


e 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


@ NEFF & FRY 


SWEET CREAM - 















SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 
STORAGE BINS 














MASTERPIECE - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
a JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
astern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 





The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 406 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Wm. PETERSEN, Vice President 


SARVICE MLADQUARTERS FOR THEE BAILLINOO ADD ORAM INDUSTRIAS 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 










330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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A | Americans Ate 
Rolling Up Their Sleeves / 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Career girls and carpenters . . . truck drivers and teachers . . . 
bankers and bakers and pretty homemakers—everybody with 
a conscience is rolling up his and her sleeves to give blood. 
Your Armed Forces are short 300,000 pints of desperately 
needed blood this month. Men, your men, on ‘Heartbreak 
Ridge”’ have been hit. Tomorrow it may be at some other place 
with a strange name. And the man who might die . . . will die. 


Your Defense Department and your Red Cross have re- 
minded you that blood is needed. Secretary of Defense Lovett 
says the situation is perilous. Our top military men in Korea 
say it’s perilous. 

Why not join the thousands of Americans who are giving 
blood, giving it regularly, cheerfully! It isn’t painful. Trained 
personnel make it easy and even pleasant. 

So roll up your sleeve. Make your appointment . . . today! 


| What Happened to That Pint of Blood You Were Going to Give? 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Consumer's confidence in your bread depends 
upon day-after-day quality. 

PERFORMANCE FLOURS, control-milled from 
choicest bread wheats, assure that dependable 
uniformity—throughout the year. 

You're sure of top quality results and eco- 
nomical production with uniform, trouble-free 


PERFORMANCE FLOURS. 





Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Baking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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We’t7t OFFERS 


NOW A COMPLETE MATURING AND BLEACHING SERVICE FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


HY-KURE 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW METHOD 
OF SUPPLYING CHLORINE DIOXIDE FOR 
MATURING AND BLEACHING FLOUR 


Safe... Simple... 
Accurate... Economical 


Eliminates 
Gas Generator 


ANOTHER BIG STERWIN FIRST... 
Sterwin now offers HY-KURE 
which supplies Chlorine Dioxide 
in a truly modern, totally differ- 
ent form for millers to use in the 
maturing and bleaching of flour. 
The result of 6 years of intensive 
research, HY-KURE provides 
Chlorine Dioxide in an amazingly 
compact, convenient form. 


EQUIPMENT FOR HY-KURE offers 
new simplicity of operation since 
it works without a gas generator. 
The unparalleled accuracy of this 
new method in the dispensing and 
regulation of flow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas results in a flour uni- 
formly matured, assuring better 


Offers Chlorine Dioxide 
“locked up in a package” 


ready for use 


baking qualities. The precise 
amount of gas required is always 
provided and desired maturing 
and bleaching effect constantly ob- 
tained. In actual commercial mill 
operation, flour treated with HY- 
KURE demonstrated a marked 
improvement in baking quality. 


STERWIN supplies service includ- 
ing installation of all equipment, 
materials and necessary mainte- 
nance for maturing and bleaching 
flour with HY-KURE. The com- 
plete service also includes mate- 
rials for flour treatment using the 
Sterwin Chlorinator when desired 
and feeding equipment for 


Oxylite®. 
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BLEACHING SERVICE 


LLING INDUSTRY 


Supplies Chlorine Dioxide 
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SERVICED BY AN ORGANIZATION WHOSE COMBINED EXPERIENCE IN THE 
TECHNOLOGICAL AND PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF MILLING TOTALS 188 YEARS 


For further information on our Flour Service Contract, write direct to: 


Patents Pending 





FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 West Ninth Street-—Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING AND BLEACHING 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 
















































HENDERson 


**] know I told you to economize, Miss Simms, but I 
think one raisin per loaf is going too far!" 











Here's the third in a series of “just-for-fun" situations . . . this 
one by nationally-known cartoonist Tom Henderson. Maybe 
you'll want fo pin it up somewhere in your shop. 


Miss Simms there, in the cartoon, is going all out for economy, but that’s not the kind 
of economy you're looking for when it comes to buying flour. You want 
smooth, efficient bake shop operation with minimum waste and maximum performance 


from the flour you use. Russell-Miller’s family of fine bakery flours—especially 
milled from spring wheat, hard winter and soft winter wheats, with unusual tolerance 
and high absorption qualities—will give you the kind of economical, efficient 
performance you need. Ask your jobber or Russell-Miller representative. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING C0. 





General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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FLOUR BAGS 





Here are the flour bags that catch the customer's eye first! 
Gleaming white paper—sharp colorful printing of your brand 
name—combine to give these bags the customer appeal that 
rings up more sales. Compare—and you'll choose Chase! 






GENERAL Sates orrices 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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ENRICHED 











Chase makes consumer-size 
flour bags in standard sizes and 
types for automatic or hand-tie 
closing. Ask your Chase 
salesman for samples and 
current prices—then place your 
next order with Chose. 


“ 
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‘hard spring wheats... 
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Flour Output Shows 3.4% Gain in May 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
ESTIMATED AT 829,200 SACKS 





Mills in Buffalo Lead With Increase of 11°. ; Average 
Unchanged in Pacific Northwest and Down 


Slightly in Southwest 


MINNEAPOLIS Following the 
production pattern of other years, 
wheat flour output by U.S. mills dur- 
ing May showed an increase over the 
April figure, according to an estimate 
prepared by The Northwestern Miller. 


Traditionally, April has been the 
low month of the calendar year in 
daily average flour output. In past 
years, the daily average has shown a 
steady upward trend from the low 
point of April. 


The daily average output for May, 
1953, is estimated at 829,200 sacks for 
the 21-working-day month, represent- 
ing a gain of 27,900 sacks (3.4%) over 
the April average of 801,300 sacks. 


On a calendar month basis, how- 
ever, the May output showed a de- 
cline of 1.2% from the April figure. 
Total production for May is esti- 
mated by this journal at 17,414,000 
sacks, as compared with 17,629,000 
sacks for April, estimated. The ap- 
parent contradiction between the per- 
centage gains on daily average and 
monthly total bases is explained by 
the fact that April included one more 
working day than May. 


The Northwestern Miller estimates 
are derived from reports received 
from mills in the principal centers 
and regions of the U.S. which are be- 
lieved to account for approximately 
74% of the total output. Mills which 
report to this journal accounted for 
the production of 12,781,700 sacks of 
flour during May. That figure was 
adjusted to reflect 100% of U.S. out- 
put with the resulting estimate of 
17,413,700 sacks. The daily average 
of 829,200 sacks was obtained by 
dividing the calendar month total 
by 21, the number of working days 
in the month 

Of the Big Three centers—Buffalo, 
Kansas City and Minneapolis—the 
Buffalo mills showed the largest per- 
centage gains in daily average out- 
put with an increase of 11.7% over 
the April daily average of 93,900 
sacks. The daily average for May was 
104,000 sacks for a calendar month 
total of 2,202,000 sacks. Those figures 
represent 100% of actual production, 
since the output of all mills in Buffalo 
is reported to this journal. 

The daily average output for mills 
in Kansas City in May was approxi- 
mately the same as the April aver- 
age: 47,900 for May as against 47,- 
600 for April. The gain percentage- 
wise was 0.38°7. 

In Minneapolis, the flour output 
during May averaged 54,200 sacks 
daily as compared with 50,800 sacks 
during April for a gain of 6.7%. 

Interior Northwest mills registered 
a daily average output of 82,500 sacks 
during May to show a gain of 4.4% 
over the April average of 79,000 
sacks. For the Northwest as a unit 
Minneapolis plus the interior group, 

the gain in average output during 
May amounted to 5.3% of the April 
total. The Northwest average daily 
output was 136,700 sacks for a 


calendar month total of 
sacks. 

Mills in the interior Southwest 
group showed a decline in daily aver- 
age output during May. Those mills 
averaged 162,700 sacks a day during 
the month as compared with 171,800 
sacks during April for a decline of 
5.2%. That loss was reduced to 4.0% 
for the Southwest as a unit, since 
the Kansas City group registered a 
slight gain. 

The North Pacific Coast mills 
showed the same daily average out- 
put during May that was registered 
in April. Mills in Seattle and Tacoma 
were unchanged from the previous 
month; Portland mills showed a de- 
cline of 14.2% while the interior 
mills showed a gain of 16'42%, the 
two groups offsetting each other in 
the weighted averages for the region 
as a whole. 

In the Central and Southeastern 
states, production during May was up 
8.7% by those mills which report 
their data to The Northwestern 
Miller. Those mills produced a total 
of 2,229,800 sacks for a daily aver- 
age during May of 106,200 sacks as 
compared with 2,147,800 and 97,700 
sacks for April. 


2,871,100 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Production 
in Canada Dips; 
Exports Ahead 


TORON TO—The production of 
flour in Canada reported for April at 
1,915,482 bbl. showed a dip from the 
March figure of 1,972,109 bbl. al- 
though still ahead of the offtake for 
January and February. 

Mill operations in April averaged 
78.5% when computed on a 25 day 
working period for the month and a 
daily capacity of 97,609 bbl. Mills re- 
porting in March operated 77.5% of 
their combined rated capacity for 26 
days. The offtake for the first nine 
months of the crop year 1952-53 is 
still well ahead of that recorded at 
the same time a year ago, the figures 
being 17,841,264 bbl. and 16,699,482 
bbl. respectively. 

Exports are well ahead of those for 


INDEX OF FEATURES 
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U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR MAY, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100° of production. Ad 
ed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 


i on ik ah ned ola ane 
ee Serer 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
Seattle-Tacoma 
IE gon is ek ad eee) ae 
Interior North Pacific 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. . 
WED hab ase ga denecenae 
Percent of US. Total <2... .20ccs.2 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S... 


May, April, May, 
1953 1953 1952 
2,202,016 2,065,196 2,008,673 
1,138,387 1,117,268 1,079,588 
1,732,732 1,738,275 1,792,845 
2,871,119 2,855,548 2,872,433 
1,006,067 1,046,781 1,185,857 
3,416,084 3,779,162 3,791,368 
4,422,151 4,825,948 4,977,22! 
661,315 690,620 704,655 
188,292 231,842 124,802 
206,972 186,545 187,407 
1,056,579 1,109,007 1,016,864 
2,229,822 2,147,833 2,032,939 
2,781,687 13,008,522 12,908,224 
73.9 73.9 73.7 
7,295,900 17,596,100 17.546. 800 





the same period in the last crop year, 
current totals being 9,115,351 bbl. 
compared with 7,695,077 bbl. a year 
ago. During April exports totaled 
1,040,759 bbl. 


British Requirements 


In the nine months total British 
requirements accounted for 3,357,487 
bbl. while substantial purchases were 
made by the British Ministry of Food 
for May and June shipmént. No 
orders have been received for July 
and it is expected that any deals for 
August will be placed by the private 
trade. More likely, in the view of 
observers, major buying will be left 
until early fall when the position un- 
der free trade will be less confused. 

Apparent at the end of April was 
the increased demand from other 
overseas outlets, particularly those 
served by the Australian millers. 
Ceylon has already taken 314,264 bbl. 
compared with a total for the previ- 
ous crop year of 201,702 bbl. Egypt 
has taken 1,223,005 bbl. as Canada’s 
largest flour customer, an improve- 
ment over the total of 331,276 bbl 
shipped in the whole of the previous 
year. 


The Lebanon has also increased its 
shipments from last crop year's 
223,042 bbl. to the present 578,967 
bbl. 

Some markets are showing evi- 
dence of a lowered demand from 
Canada and this stems to a certain 
extent from the increased competi- 
tion provided by the U. S. mills 
Jamaica, as an example, had taken 
216,060 bbl. from Canada at the end 
of April, 1952, whereas the present 
figures show a cutback in trade to 
154,670 bbl. Additionally sales to 
Trinidad and Tobago are down from 
last year by around 63,000 bbl. pro- 
viding more evidence of the severe 
competition which Canada has had 
to meet from the U. S. in this mar- 
ket. 

Millfeed production for April 
amounted to 64,841 tons compared 
with 70,332 tons in April last year. 
The present total is made up of 30,- 
137 tons bran, 24,191 tons shorts and 
10,513 tons middlings. The total mill- 
feed production for the August-April 
period of the current crop year is 
609,917 tons of which the U. S. has 
imported 188,290 tons out of a total 
foreign sale of 195,543 tons. 





Drop in Cash Wheat Premiums 
Accentuates Price Shakeout 


A sharp demoralization in = cash 
wheat premiums accompanied the li- 
mit break in wheat futures June 15. 
The situation was accented by the ar- 
rival of some 125 cars of new wheat 
at Kansas City and the establishing 
of a more realistic premium scale for 
new wheat. 

At Minneapolis premiums were off 
2a7¢ bu. on bread wheat varieties 
and 4%@6¢ on durum types. 

These declines on top of the 9@ 10¢ 
break in futures resulted in the big- 
gest one-day drop in prices in years. 

At the end of last week the new 
wheat basis for ordinary at Kansas 
City was 61¢ over for No. 1 dark 
and hard. The basis slumped to only 
2¢ over June 15. Leading to the de- 
cline, in addition to the amounts of 
new wheat offered, was the fact that 
much of the influx was higher in 


protein than the origins had furnished 
on the old crop. There was some sur- 
prise over the volume of cash offer- 
ings in face of the lower markets. 
Apparently the lack of storage space 
in the area was forcing greater sup- 
plies of the new crop into the open 
market than originally expected. 

A fact which accentuates the break 
in cash prices is that wagon wheat 
at Wichita dropped to $1.71 June 15, 
compared with the loan level in that 
county of $2.25. 

The close on June 15 for the basic 
July future at Kansas City was 
$1.96%%-'4, compared with $2.05 on 


the previous close, During the session 
June 16 the market made some re- 
covery due to hedging of flour sales. 
July opened at $1.99, dipped to $1.97 
and was trading at $1.97% at mid- 
session. In contrast, the Chicago July 
was below the previous day’s close, 
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USDA FORECASTS RECORD 
OUTTURN OF SPRING WHEAT 





Indicated Crop of 363 Million Bushels Would Be 50° 
Larger Than Last Year; Winter Wheat Esti- 
mate Hiked 40 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON Spring wheat 
production of 363 million bushels is 
estimated by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in its June crop re- 
port issued last week. This would 
be the largest on record and fully 
50% above last year’s production. 

The USDA also boosted its esti- 
mate of winter wheat production by 
10 million bushels to 770 million. A 
crop of this size would be only 3% 
below average. 

The unprecedented production of 
spring wheat stems from high pros- 
pective yields and a relatively large 
seeded acreage. Above normal pre- 
cipitation has supplied adequate mois- 
ture for germination and early de- 
velopment, USDA says. Excessive 
moisture in some areas delayed seed- 
ing and may necessitate some shifts 
to later crops, USDA says, but this 
should be offset by plantings which 
may have exceeded intentions else- 
where. 

The durum wheat crop is forecast 
at 30.7 million bushels, compared 
with the 1952 harvest of 21.4 million 
and the average of 37.4 million. The 
7 reduction in intended acreage is 
more than compensated for by the 
high yield per acre now in prospect, 
USDA says. 

Yield prospects for rye improved 
during May, and the estimated pro- 
duction is 17.1 million bushels, nearly 
2 million more than on May 1. Rye 
production last year totaled 15,910,- 
OOO. 

Steady Improvement 

The 1953 winter wheat crop has 
shown progressive improvement since 
emerging from the winter dormant 
period. Generally moderate tempera- 
tures and adequate to ample rainfall 
during May in most areas, except in 
the southwest, stimulated growth of 
delayed wheat and favored filling of 
heads in more advanced fields. In the 
southern plains the crop is maturing 
on short straw, but in most’ other 
parts of the country the crop has 
made lush vegetative growth. 

The moisture situation improved 
during May in Kansas, although some 
areas, particularly in the Southwest, 
are in critical need of additional rain 
for late maturing fields. In the east- 
ern half of Kansas, wheat made 
marked improvement during the 
month. Heads are filling well and 
early maturing varieties are ripen- 
ing. Harvest is expected to be general 
in southern counties by mid-June. 
Sharp freezes during mid-May extend- 
ing over the western two thirds of the 
state caused some damage to early 
maturing wheat and is showing up in 
the form of sterile heads. 

In Oklahoma, high temperatures 
have pushed maturity and harvest is 
underway in all parts of the state. 
The crop deteriorated in western and 
northwestern areas, but yields are 
turning out a little better than ex- 
pected in southern and central areas. 


Drouth Continues 


In Texas, unbroken drouth in the 
northwest and high temperatures the 
last half of May further reduced 
prospects. No effective rain was re- 
ceived during the month in the Pan- 
handle and, virtually no dry land 
acreage remains to be harvested. Har- 


Hilts 


Glenn F. 


GRAINMAN HONORED—A watch 
was presented to Glenn F. Hilts by 
friends and long-time associates in 
the grain business at Kansas City re- 
cently, marking his retirement from 
27 years of service with the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City. The watch was presented at a 
party given in his honor by the Kan- 
sas City Grain Club at the Hillcrest 
Country Club June 10. Mr. Hilts was 
executive vice president of the mill- 
ing company in charge of southwest- 
ern operations and is a past president 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 





vest is underway in the low rolling 
plains and north Texas areas, with 
yields varying from poor to fair in 
western parts of these areas to ex- 
cellent in north Texas. 

The Colorado winter wheat crop 
showed moderate improvement during 
the month with the increased pros- 
pects in northeastern and east cen- 
tral areas more than off-setting de- 
terioration in southeastern counties. 
Wheat shows exceptionally fine color 
and root growth is good. The Nebras- 
ka crop is developing well, but sub- 
soil moisture is limited and the crop 
is more dependent upon current rain- 
fall than usual. 

Considerably above average yields 
are in prospect in Ohio, Indiana, Ii- 
linois and Missouri, with the crop de- 
velopment during May generally very 
favorable. Insects, disease and lodg- 
ing have been a problem in local 
areas, but losses to date have been 
limited. Improvement in this area and 
in Kansas accounted for much of the 
increase in estimated national pro- 
duction. In the Atlantic and south- 
eastern states, wheat prospects 
showed general improvement during 
May. 

In the Pacific Northwest the crop 
made favorable progress, with much 
improved moisture supplies, particu- 
larly in Washington and Oregon. 

The total wheat production as now 
estimated at 1,132 millicn bushels 
would be one eighth smaller than the 
bumper 1952 crop but larger than 





those produced in 1950 and 1951. 
Average production during the past 
10 years was 1,089 million. 

Planting of the 1953 corn crop 
lagged during early May in the im- 
portant corn producing states be- 
cause of excessive rainfall and cool 
weather. However, mostly favorable 
weather prevailing since May 20 en- 
abled farmers to push planting and 
corn is up to good stands, USDA says. 

Harvesting of fall sown oats and 
barley has been started in the South, 
with good outturns, but the major 
spring-sown portion is making only 
fair progress. 
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GRAIN EXCHANGE GOLF 
TOURNAMENT ENDS IN TIE 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange annual golf tourna- 
ment ended in a three-way tie, with 
Vernon C. Geiger, Burdick Grain Co.; 
Charles Swanson, Cargill, Inc., and 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., all turning in 79’s. 

The three will play off for the 
prizes within the next 10 days. Prizes 
are a two-suiter bag, an electric fry- 
er and a fold-away table. A total of 
74 golfers competed in the event, 
held June 8 at the Minneapolis Golf 
Club. One hundred and four were 
present for dinner. 

Harold Fisher, Northrup, King & 
Co. took first in the blind bogey with 
a net of 73. 

W. A. Fredrickson, Johnson-Olson 
Grain Co., was chairman for the 
outing, assisted by Tom McCarthy, 
McCarthy Bros. Co. 
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CORN PRODUCTS BILL 
ADVANCES IN FLORIDA 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—A bill to 
require corn products to bear the 
name of the miller or manufacturer 
has been given final passage by the 
Florida Legislature and sent to the 
governor for signature. 
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Deliveries of Red 
Wheat at Kansas 
City Under Study 


KANSAS CITY — The question of 
delivery of red wheat on futures con- 
tracts of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade was referred to a special com- 
mittee by action of the board of di- 
rectors last week. Reason for review- 
ing the situation arose over the fact 
that nearly all of the deliveries 
against the recent May contracts 
were red wheat, amounting to around 
2 million bushels. 

At the time the Kansas City fu- 
tures were at wide premiums over 
the Chicago futures, and hard win- 
ters were scarce and at prices con- 
siderably above the Kansas City fu- 
tures. Red wheat has been in excess 
supply in the central states, and the 
deliveries at Kansas City came from 
that area. 

In 1940 No. 1 to No. 3 red wheat 
was added to the contract grades de- 
liverable at Kansas City because at 
that time certain sections of the 
Southwest grew considerable amounts 
of the variety. Soft wheat flour mills 
generally paid a premium for that 
type of wheat, but now there is only 
limited production of soft wheat flour 
in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Chairman of the committee is J. B. 
Gregg, Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain 
Co., and committee members are 
E. E. Klecan, Klecan Grain Co.; R. E. 
Larson, General Mills, Inc.; G. A. 
Johnson, Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., and 
G. A. Kublin, Continental Grain Co. 
Mr. Gregg said that the committee 
would survey the membership, and 
eventually the matter may be put to 
a vote by the board of trade. It was 
pointed out that any change would 
not affect futures already active on 
the board. 





Cargill Buys Kerr Gifford, 
West Coast Grain Concern 


MINNEAPOLIS—It was an- 
nounced this week that Cargill, Inc., 
has purchased the capital stock of 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, 
Oregon, for an undisclosed sum. 

Kerr Gifford & Co. is the oldest 
independent grain firm on the Pa- 
cific Coast. It was founded in 1888 
by Peter Kerr, who for many years 
was president of the company and 
who presently retains the position of 
advisory director. In January of 1950, 
Thomas Kerr, nephew of Peter Kerr, 
was appointed president of the com- 
pany and its wholly-owned subsidi- 
aries, and has been working in that 
capacity ever since. 

The company has branch offices at 
Vancouver, B.C., Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Kan- 
sas City, Winnipeg and New York, 
and operates terminal grain elevators 
at Victoria, Vancouver, Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco and Sacramento. 
It maintains country buying offices 
in the major grain marketing centers 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
California, and owns country grain 
elevators and feed mills at several 
of these points. 

Cargill has its head offices in Min- 
neapolis, John H. MacMillan, Jr., 
president of Cargill, has announced 
that there will be no changes in the 
organization or management of Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., and that Thomas 
Kerr will continue as president and 


active head of the Kerr Gifford or- 
ganization. 

The managements of both firms 
feel that this alliance will be very 
beneficial to the movement of grain 
through Pacific Northwest ports and 
to the further development of the ex- 
port business from that area into 
world markets. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HOST TO 100 AT OUTING 





NEW YORK—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., had one of the finest days of 
the season for its recent outdoor 


meeting at the Ridgewood (N.J.) 
Country Club and 100 members and 
their guests took advantage of the 
golf, pool and dinner. 

Class A winners were Charles F. 
Karkalits, Jr., vitamin division, Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc. and Arthur His- 
lip. Class B winners were D. R. Rice, 
Continental Baking Co. and Harry 
W. Green, Standard Brands, Inc. and 
in class C, Edward F. Holterhoff, 
MI-Oun Cake Co. and Harold J. Brad- 
shaw, Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 
were winners. Kickers’ prize was won 
by William C. Duncan after a tie. 

A. W. Remensnyder, Hachmeister, 
Inc., was unanimously elected to 
membership during the business meet- 
ing and the open house and cocktail 
party on June 25 in the new quarters 
in the Hotel Astoria was stressed. 
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Stockholders 
Approve Merger of 
Purity, American 


Stockholders of the Purity Bakeries 
Corp. of Chicago and the American 
Bakeries Co. of Atlanta have ap- 
proved a merger of the two com- 
panies. The name of the company will 
become “American Bakeries Co.” 

Purity stockholders had their meet- 
ing in Chicago June 9 and voted more 
than 88% of the outstanding stock in 
favor of the merger. American stock- 
holders at a meeting in Atlanta June 
2, gave an affirmative vote of over 
94%. 

The company will operate 61 plants 
in 20 states. Its general office will be 
in Chicago, and executive offices will 
be maintained in both Chicago and 
Atlanta. The company’s annual sales 
will exceed 125 million dollars. 

The principal officers will be: Lewis 
A. Cushman, chairman of the board; 
C. S. Broeman, vice chairman of the 
board; George L. Burr, chairman of 
the executive committee; Daniel J. 
Uhrig, president; and D. W. Elliott, 
executive vice president. 

The board of directors, in addition 
to the above, will include John Pirie 
of Chicago, former treasurer of 
Purity, and W. T. Spence of New 
York City. 

The merger became effective June 
15 and transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the preferred and 
common stocks of the company will 
thereafter be in the name of Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co. 
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ROBINSON-ADAMS CO. 
FORMED AT DALLAS 


DALLAS, TEXAS—The Robinson- 
Adams Co. has been formed at Dallas 
to do a brokerage business in cotton- 
seed, soybean, peanut and other oil- 
seed products. The principals are 
Carr Robinson and Paul S. Adams. 
Associated with them are J. E. Fos- 
ter, Doug Redden and Jule Sullivan. 
Offices will be located at 801 Cotton 
Exchange Bldg 
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BURRUS MILL OFFICIAL, 
GEORGE JOHNSTON, DIES 


HAVANA~— George P. Johnston, 44, 
vice president and superintendent of 
the Burrus Flour Mill, died June 9 
in Havana 

Born in Topeka, Mr. Johnston came 
to Cuba 2! years ago when the mill 
was established. He is survived by 
his widow and three children. 
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WINNIPEG BREAD PRICE 
UP; LOSS SELLING CHARGED 


WINNIPEG—An increase in 
price of bread by l¢ per loaf 
general here last week among the 
city’s larger bakeries. The price is 
now 15¢ per wrapped loaf delivered. 
Some smaller city bakeries and two 
chain stores were still selling at the 
old price 

Jewel and Shop Easy chain stores 
have been reported to the combines 
commissioner in Ottawa for selling 
bread here under cost price. This ac- 
tion came from the national board of 
the Retail Merchants Assn. meeting 
in Vancouver, B. C., in a telegram 
sent to T. D. MacDonald, combines 
commissioner, alleging that these 
stores are selling bread “at a price 
which violates the Food Products 
Minimum Loss Act.” The association 
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contends that the new bread price 
structure here is “causing havoc.” 

The old price to the retailer was 
12¢ per loaf, with a 1¢ refund per loaf 
at the end of each month. The price 
to the consumer at stores was 25¢ 
for two loaves. 

The new price to the retailer is 
1212¢ a loaf, with no rebate. The sell- 
ing price to the consumer is 14¢ a 
loaf, or two loaves for 27¢. Home de- 
livered bread is 15¢ per loaf. 

It is claimed by RMA officials that 
certain chain stores are selling bread 
at less than cost. This, they argue, 
is hurting both the manufacturer and 
the retailer. 
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V. |. Martin Named 
Vice President of 
Fant Milling Firm 


SHERMAN, TEXAS—V. I. Martin 
has been appointed vice president and 
assistant general manager of the 
Fant Milling Co., Sherman, James A. 
Fant, president of the milling com- 
pany, has announced. The appoint- 
ment becomes effective June 15. 

Fred Honea continues as executive 
vice president of the Fant Company. 

Mr. Martin resigned last January 
as president of Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, after 21 years with that com- 
pany. He began as a mill laborer with 
the Universal firm and successively 
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V. I. Martin 


became assistant sales and advertis- 
ing manager, assistant traffic man- 
ager, chief accountant, credit man- 
ager end secretary-treasurer. In 1943 
he was appointed assistant general 
manager and in 1947 became execu- 
tive vice president. Following the 
death of Gaylord J. Stone, founder 
and head of the milling company in 
1952, Mr. Martin was made president 
and chairman of the board. 

A native of Childress, Texas, Mr. 
Mertin attended both Texas Univer- 
sity and Texas Christian University 
as well es North Texas School of 
Law. He also holds a degree in audit- 
ing precedure from LaSalle Extension 
University. 

The Fant Milling Co. operates mills 
at Sherman and Gainesville, Texas, 
with a flour capacity of 4,000 ewts. 
daily. Corn meal production at the 
two plants totals 1,000 cwts. daily 
and the company’s formula feed de- 
partment has capacity of 350 tons at 
both locations. 


Paul Clancey 
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H. R. Capers, dr. 


JOIN CHASE BAG—Chase Bag Co. has announced the appointment of two 
representatives to serve areas in Texas and the Pacific Northwest. Paul 
Clancey will cover eastern Washington, northern Idaho, and western Montana, 
while H. R. Capers, Jr., has joined the company as a junior salesman and will 
service accounts in the Dallas-Fort Worth area, Prior to joining Chase Bag, 
Mr. Clancey was with the National Association of Manufacturers. He is a 
graduate of Dakota Wesleyan University. His headquarters will be in Spokane. 
A graduate of Texas A. & M. College Mr. Capers joined Chase Bag on Jan. 1, 
1950, but was recalled to active duty in March, 1951 by the U. S. Air Force. 





Wichita and Kiowa Varieties Gain, 
Kansas 1953 Wheat Survey Shows 


TOPEKA, KANSAS Pawnee, 
Wichita and Comanche varieties were 
planted on 68% of the acreage for the 
1953 Kansas wheat crop, according to 
a survey by the U.S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture. These 
three have been the leading varieties 
during the last six years, and in all 
but a few counties they make up a 
major part of the 1953 wheat acre- 
age. 

Although declining from last year, 
Pawnee still ranked ahead of all other 
varieties with 34.7% of the total 
seeded acreage. It continues to be the 
predominant variety in the eastern 
six districts of the state, making up 
more than half of the total in all 
these except the south central dis- 
trict. Pawnee was seeded in nearly all 
counties and in 31 counties accounted 
for 75’ or more of the wheat acre- 
age. 

Wichita, an early maturing variety, 
showed a significant increase in popu- 
larity with 19.7% of the seeded acre- 
age compared with 16.6 a year earl- 
ier. It is the leading variety in west 
central and southwestern districts and 
gained at the expense of later matur- 
ing varieties in all areas of the state. 

Comanche declined in favor and 
comprised only 13.7% of the total 
acreage; however, it continues to be 
the leading variety in the northwest- 
ern district and is grown extensively 
in all counties in the western half of 
the state. 

Triumph (Early Premium), another 
early maturing wheat, continued to 
be grown on a large acreage and now 
ranks as the fourth most important 
variety, representing 7.3% of the 
state acreage. Significant increases 
were shown in southeastern counties, 
especially along the Kansas-Oklahoma 
line. 

Red Chief and Blue Jacket each 
declined slightly and ranked fifth and 
sixth, with 6.2 and 4.6%, respectively. 
These two varieties are most popular 
in the southwest area. 

Kiowa, a new variety, first distri- 


buted by Kansas State College for the 
1952 crop, represented 4.3% of the 
acreage seeded for the 1953 crop, 
compared with less than 1% in 1952. 
Tenmarq occupies only 3.147, com- 
pared with 3.7 a year earlier. 
Several of the older varieties 

Early Blackhull, Blackhull, Chief- 
kan, Turkey, Cheyenne, Kanred, Kaw- 


vale, and Clarkan--continue to be- 
come less important and together 
represent only 3.3°7 of the acreage 


seeded for harvest in 1953, compared 
with 4.6% in 1952 and 5.5% in 1951. 
Other varieties reported growing on 
relatively small acreages included 
Nebraska 60, Nebred, Stafford, Kan- 
queen, Super Red, Red Jacket, Iowan, 
Orientia, Westar, Ponca, Yogo and 
Vigo. The acreage of soft winter 
wheat, mostly in eastern counties, 
makes up less than 1% of the total 
and continues to decline. The total 
acreage seeded to wheat in Kansas 
last fall is estimated at 14,315,000 
acres and compares with 15,068,000 
acres seeded for the 1952 crop. 
This report is based on information 
supplied by 6,991 farmers through- 
out the state who reported varieties 


of wheat grown on their farms. 
Kansa 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 195% 
ir t c % % « 
I’ n ‘ ; i 
Ww h 1 1 Wet 1¢ 146.6 19 
Comanehe 17.3 20.8 18.7 16.8 16.9 13.7 
Triumph > 6 ‘ 7 5.4 7.3 
Red Chief ) 4 ‘ 4 6.9 
Blue Jacke 7 , 41 14 
Ix Va 1.3 
Tenma’q 1 j 1 
heyer r | 
("hie an 1 1 ] t , 7 
Blackhull 1.9 1.4 1 
I Blackhul i 1 
Purke 1.7 14 4 i 
Clarka 1 i 1 
Kawva 1 1 1 
Kanred 1 1 1 - 
(the 1 ] ae 1.1 1.8 1 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN TO END 
HOUSTON MILLING OPERATIONS 





Company Will Concentrate Activities at Houston in Grain 
Merchandising—Flour and Feed Milling Will 
Be Discontinued 


NEW YORK—As a step to ac- 
commodate expanding expert and 
domestic grain business, the Contin- 
ental Grain Co. will end its flour and 
feed milling operations in Houston, 
Texas, Michel Fribourg, president of 
the firm, announced this week. 
Arrangements are under considera- 
tion to provide for the continued dis-. 
tribution of the well known Arrow 
feeds, Mr. Fribourg said. 

With the shutdown of milling at 
Houston, the Continental organiza- 
tion will concentrate its activities 
at that point in grain merchandising. 
The elevator adjoining the Houston 
mill property, located on the ship 
channel, is the only other elevator 
in that city besides the house operat- 
ed by the Port of Houston. 

The Houston milling property, ac- 
quired in 1945 by Continental, has 
daily flour milling capacity of 8,000 
sacks and daily formula feed capa- 
city of 400 tons. The elevator has a 
capacity of 1,500,000 bu. 

Facilities Improved 

The Houston properties were ac- 
quired from the Houston Milling Co. 
and shortly thereafter the corporate 
name was changed to Arrow Mills, 
Inc. Continental Grain Co. has spent 
several hundred thousand dollars in 
modernizing the properties and im- 
proving the facilities for grain han- 
dling. 

In 1947 the first modern port truck 
unloading facilities in the U.S. were 
installed at the Arrow Mills plant 
alongside the old Manchester docks. 
A modern system of conveyors and 
ship galleries comprised the first 
change in the plant to allow for 
rapid handling of ocean-going cargo 
ships and unloading of grain from 
ships and barges. Rail facilities were 
improved also to allow for handling 
of an expanded movement of grain 


through the Houston port. 

In explaining the decision to cease 
flour milling operations, Mr. Fribourg 
noted that milling has always been 
secondary to the company’s domestic 
and export grain business, which 
makes it one of the largest grain 
handling organizations in the world. 
In the U.S. alone, the company either 
owns or has under lease 46 million 
bushels of grain storage capacity. 

Headquarters of the Continental 
Grain Co. are in New York. Besides 
the Houston operation, the company 
also has southwestern offices and ele- 
vators at Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Louis, Enid, Fort Worth, Amarillo, 
Brownwood and Galveston. 
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Standard Milling 
Shuts Down Mill 
in Minneapolis 


KANSAS CITY—The Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, closed down its 
Minneapolis flour mill at the end of 
last week for the annual 2-week vaca- 
tion period. 

Company officials said that there is 
some question whether the mill will 
be reopened, at least before the end 
of the current crop year. Should mill- 
ing conditions and price relationships 
be satisfactory on the new spring 
wheat crop, it was indicated that the 
mill would be reopened at the time 
when new wheat becomes available 
on the Minneapolis market. Other- 
wise, the plant may remain closed 
for an indefinite period. . 

The Minneapolis plant has a daily 
capacity of 8,000 sacks and grain ele- 
vator storage of 1,028,000 bu. 











CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John Cipperly 





WASHINGTON—A leading official 
of the Bureau of the Budget is said 
to have told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee that no new money 
would be appropriated for economic 
aid involving exports of agricultural 
surpluses until such time as the con- 
ditions which cause these surpluses 
were eliminated. Other government 
officials appear to have confirmed the 
fact that this statement was made, 
but are said to have commented that 
it was subject to some modifications. 

The attitude displayed before the 
committee seems to be more or less 
general in Congress. There is a 
strong inclination to accept give-away 
programs as a means of providing 
economic aids 3nd at the same time 
of removing agricultural surpluses 
without further immediate cost to 
the taxpayers. But mere delivery of 
wheat to Pakistan, for example, will 
not close the books on this trans- 
fer of supplies. It is felt here that 
at some later date Congress will 
move to restore the full existing bor- 





rowing power of Commodity Credit 
Corp., which would be automatically 
reduced as the treasury department 
canceled notes representing CCC pur- 
chases of this wheat. 

There is a strong opinion that Con- 
gress should be asked for funds to 
finance Pakistani purchases of wheat 
from U.S. supplies in the open mar- 
ket. World commodity markets stag- 
nate under the impact of the Pak- 
istan decision, which leads to the 
assumption that there will be other 
give-aways. Congress clearly wants 
to avoid the appearance of dump- 
ing, but it is suspected of a will- 
ingness to dump CCC surplus stocks 
if they can be cloaked in the pious 
garment of charity. 

As it will operate, the Pakistan 
aid program will have an almost 
negligible market effect at the time 
of new-crop harvest. Had Congress 
seen fit to appropriate money to 
finance this wheat and permitted 
Pakistan to buy as it needed through 
the private trade, the impact of this 


procurement would hit the wheat 
market at time of harvest and might 
have operated to check the price 
slide for this crop—provided CCC 
withdrew its stocks from the mar- 
ket as the trade bought wheat for 
the Pakistan program. Trade insid- 
ers say that the entire cost of the 
Pakistan aid program would be off- 
set if trade buying at harvest time 
boosted the price of the new crop— 
by a nickel or dime a bushel. 

The original U.S. survey of Pak- 
istan’s need revealed that the gov- 
ernment would require as much as 
1.2 million tons of wheat from all 
sources this year to avert famine 
conditions. Of this quantity 400,000 
tons would have to come from the 
U.S. and the balance from Turkey, 
India and Russia. There is no argu- 
ment that it may be wiser to fill all 
of this need from the U.S. It is 
argued, however, that the method 
proposed will act as a body blow to 
the commercial export trade, which 
has been doing a magnificent job 
merchandising grain export by every 
means possible—barter, on credit and 
through acceptance of soft foreign 
currencies. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 


WILL MEET ON JUNE 25 


EPHRATA, PA.—The 1953 pre- 
harvest wheat meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Inc., has been scheduled for 
June 25 at the American Legion 
Home, Ephrata, Pa. 

June 22 is the deadline for regis- 
tration, according to Richard I. Am- 
mon, secretary, who asks those de- 
siring to attend to inform him of 
ticket requests at P. O. Box 329, 
Ephrata, Pa. 

No formal speeches are planned 
and all discussions will center on the 
wheat situation as it will affect Penn- 
sylvania millers, feed dealers and 
grain handlers. Government and in- 
dustry officials will be on hand to 
answer questions. 

A 6:30 p. m. dinner will precede the 
evening's discussion. 
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BEMIS TO CLOSE DOWN 
JACKSONVILLE FACTORY 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
will discontinue bag manufacturing 
operations at its Jacksonville plant 
on June 30, according to an announce- 
ment by H. J. Wehrenbrecht, Bemis’ 
director of southern operations. 

The Jacksonville plant was estab- 
lished by Bemis in 1947 in anticipa- 
tion of increased textile bag consump- 
tion in the Southeast, especially for 
fertilizer, commercial feed and citrus. 
This demand has not developed, how- 
ever, largely because of a country- 
wide swing from textile to paper 
bags. 

Closing Jacksonville will not mean 
a reduction in Bemis’ ability to sup- 
ply textile bags in the Southeast, as 
productive capacities are being in- 
creased at the New Orleans and 
Memphis plants. 

Bemis intends to continue complete 
sales coverage of Florida and Georgia, 
and for the time being will maintain 
a Sales office in the Jacksonville area. 
This sales force will represent the 
New Orleans and Memphis textile bag 
plants, and the Bemis multiwall paper 
bag plant at Mobile. 

Some of the key employees at Jack- 
sonville will be transferred elsewhere 
in the company, and every effort will 
be made to find alternate jobs for the 
balance of the employees. 
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3 Executives 
Promoted by 
Quaker Oats Co. 


CHICAGO — The board of direc- 
tors of the Quaker Oats Co. elect- 
ed H. Earle Muzzy company presi- 
dent June 10. He has been an execu- 
tive vice president since 1947. 

The board also accepted the resig- 
nation of R. Douglas Stuart, recent- 
ly named ambassador to Canada, as 





H. Earle Muzzy 


vice chairman and president. 

Mr. Muzzy, who will assume his 
new duties on July 1, has been with 
Quaker Oats for 40 years. yvoining 
the company at its Akron, Ohio, 
plant after his college graduation, 
he became export vice president in 
1938 and an executive vice president 
and director in 1947. Sixty-two years 
old, he resides at Lake Forest, IIl. 

Mr. Stuart, company vice chair- 
man since 1947, also assumed the 
presidency last January when Don- 
old B. Lourie, former president, was 
appointed undersecretary of state for 
the administration. 

The Quaker Oats directors also 
appointed two new vice presidents. 
They are: Myron J. Aubineau, vice 
president in charge of purchasing, 
and Isaac S. Riggs, vice president in 
charge of feed sales. 

Two new directors were elected 
to fill vacancies. They are: Theodore 
V. Houser, vice chairman of the 
board of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, and William G. Mason, Quaker 
Oats vice president in charge of ce- 
real sales and marketing. 
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PACIFIC N. W. GRAIN MEN 
ELECT JAMES HILL, JR. 


YAKIMA, WASH.—James Hill, Jr., 
manager, Pendleton (Ore.) Grain 
Growers, Inc., was elected president 
of the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Assn. at the organization’s recent 
convention at the Chinook Hotel in 
Yakima. 


Mr. Hill who served as vice presi- 
dent last year, succeeds Vern Savitz, 
Gordon T. Shaw, Spokane. 

J. Mason Llewellyn, J. H. Llewellyn 
Warehouse Co., Wilbur, Wash., was 
elected vice president. R. H. Stephens, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Spokane, 
was reelected treasurer, and Pete 
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Stallcop, Spokane, was reelected ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Elected directors for three-year 
terms were G. F. Greely, Greely Ele- 
vator Co., Great Falls, Mont.; R. P. 
Ramming, Iglehart Bros. Division, 
General Foods Corp., Pendleton, Ore.; 
Gordon C. Kauffman, Union Ware- 
house & Supply Co., Grangeville, 
Idaho; R. R. Enloe, Continental Grain 
Co., Portland; J. J. Chisholm, Baker 
(Ore.) Mill & Grain Co. Named direc- 
tors at large for one year were John 
W. Shepard, Lewiston (Idaho) Grain 
Growers, Inc.; Frank M. Schreck, 
Waterville (Wash.) Union Grain Co., 
and Mr. Stephens. 

Registration at the convention 
totaled 251. There were 268 at the 
luncheon and 370 at the banquet. 

The association’s convention next 
year will be held June 17-18 at the 
ee and Ridpath hotels in Spo- 

ane. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO NEBRASKA GRAIN 
GRADING SCHOOLS SET 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Grain grading 
schools and conferences for country 
elevator operators in Nebraska will 
be held June 17 at Lincoln and June 
19 at North Platte. 

The Lincoln meeting will be in the 
Agronomy Building at the College of 
Agriculture and the North Platte 
meeting will be in the Senior High 
School. Both meetings will start at 
9:30 a. m. 

The schools are sponsored by the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn., Nebraska Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., and the Omaha 
and Lincoln Grain Exchanges. 

The program will include a review 
of official grain standards; demon- 
strations of grain sampling, testing 
and degrading factors; a discussion of 
elevator sanitation measures and 
training in identification of common 
types of damage in wheat. There also 
will be grading of selected wheat 
samples under experts’ supervision, 
and there will be a field trip to small 
grain research and demonstration 
plots at the experiment stations at 
Lincoln and North Platte. 

Taking part in the program will be 
men fror the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and industry. 
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CCC PURCHASES UNITS 
FOR AERATING GRAIN 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
contracted to purchase 300 grain ven- 
tilating units and 700 perforated 
extension tubes to be used in aerat- 
ing stored grain in Liberty ships of 
the Reserve Fleet in the James River, 
Va. 

The contract was awarded to the 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas 
City for a price of $75,880. 

The department recently announced 
an agreement with the Maritime Ad- 
ministration for the use of 50 ships 
from the administration’s Reserve 
Fleet in the James River, as supple- 
mental storage of wheat to help take 
care of storage problems in handling 
the 1953 crop and the take-over of 
1952-crop loan stocks. This is in ad- 
dition to the 75 ships made available 
to the department from the adminis- 
tration’s Reserve Fleet at Jones Point, 
N. Y. Approximately 29 million 
bushels will be stored in the 125 
ships. Approximately 5 million bush- 
els of wheat has been stored to date 
aboard ships at the Jones Point 
anchorage. 
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Plan to Aid Pakistan Raises 
Questions About Wheat Pact 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — With the U.S. 
now virtually committed to a wheat 
give-away program to Pakistan to the 
extent of 1 million tons, the export 
trade is asking what will become of 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
Who will want to sign up, they ask, 
if countries may plead shortage to 
the extent of disaster and shortage 
of buying power? 

They ask, in addition, what will 
be the Canadian attitude on wheat 
prices as long as the U.S. appears 
willing to give away its surplus of 
bread grain? : 

These are questions being asked as 
domestic wheat prices are breaking 
below the maximum price of the new 
pact which was sent to the Senate 
last week for approval. Both these 
factors make any wide adoption of a 
wheat pact seem less desirable to the 
importing nations. And there are no 
modifying factors on the horizon. 

The U.S. faces a new crop year for 
wheat with a total supply of probably 
better than 1.7 billion bu. The new 
legislation introduced and probably 
assured of Congressional approval 
will only reduce the U.S. wheat acre- 
age to 66 million. On the basis of a 
15 bu. an acre yield this would mean 
another crop close to a billion bushels. 
The disappearance prospect for the 
coming year is not better than 875 
million at the most optimistic view. 

On balance the carryover prospect 
is worse rather than better in 1954. 

Perhaps reflecting this outlook in 
foreign markets are the relatively in- 
significant sales reported under the 


IWA with its prevailing lower maxi- 
mum price for the old pact. Reg- 
istered sales of U.S. wheat under the 
pact for the period of May 26-June 9 
have amounted to approximately 356,- 
000 bushels at the old, higher subsidy 
level. On Aug. 1, 1953, if the Senate 
ratifies the new agreement and other 
countries join, the subsidy payment 
will hit the toboggan on the basis of 
the new $2.05 maximum price. In 
fact, the subsidy payment would be 
virtually zero except for the work- 
back of the equivalent price from the 
Canadian basis. 

As of June 9 there was an open 
balance of nearly 24 million bushels 
of wheat under the U.S. guaranteed 
exports. 

There are open quotas, as for ex- 
ample, Greece, with nearly 10 million 
bushels which presumably will be 
credited to the pact for the 1952-53 
IWA crop year but which has not 
been procured through Commodity 
Credit Corp., its purchasing author- 
ity. 

The remaining two large open im- 
port quota balances probably avail- 
able from the U.S. are Mexico with 
3.7 million bushels and Italy with a 
nearly 9-million-bushel balance. 

With the new crop harvest at hand, 
CCC prices out of line with the mar- 
ket and U.S. wheat prices sagging 
badly, it now seems likely that the 
U.S. subsidy rate on the basis of the 
old maximum price is somewhat less 
than an attraction. 

The buyers may be bearing the 
market. Exporters last week end said 
that the Canadian Class 2 price for 
top quality wheat was $2.11%, where- 
as the best CCC would offer soft 


red wheat for export at the Gulf 
was $2. 

To the milling industry there may 
be some small measure of comfort in 
the sales under IWA for the last two 
weeks when USDA reported that flour 
sales exceeded wheat export sales. 
For the period of May 26-June 2, 
flour sales amounted to 202,000 bu. 
and for the period of June 3-June 9 
flour sales were 70,000 bu. That makes 
a total of flour sales in wheat equival- 
ent for the two-week period of 272,- 
000 bu. out of recorded total of 356,- 
000 bu. (See table on page 29.) 

The President's message transmit- 
ting the new proposed wheat agree- 
ment to the Senate contained little 
more than an admonition that ratifi- 
cation was necessary prior to July 
15. With prices and surpluses such 
as they are there is little need to ex- 
pect the Senate to offer any objec- 
tion. However, a bad price break for 
domestic wheat may alert the House 
to the cost of the subsidy if the 
world wheat price should break 
toward the minimum price of $1.55 
under the new proposed pact. 

On June 10, the USDA announced 
changes in certain rate periods under 
the IWA. The changes result in a 
single rate period for all sales for 
exportation through July 31, 1953, on 
flour from all ports and on wheat from 
Gulf ports. On wheat from East 
Coast ports, one rate is applicable to 
exports during the period expiring 
July 10, and another rate is applic- 
able to exports during the period 
July 11-31, 1953. The announcement 
did not include any change in the 
rate periods applicable to the West 
Coast. 





MNF Asks Congress to Include 
Flour in Pakistan Aid Program 


WASHINGTON—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation this week urged 
Congress to include wheat products 
as well as the whole grain in the pro- 
posed aid to Pakistan. 

Herman Fakler, MNF vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative, 
pointed out that inclusion of wheat 
flour in the aid program would pro- 
vide immediate aid in the form of 
human food for Pakistan. 

Not only would the milling capacity 
be available to start relief supplies 
moving promptly to provide timely 
aid, but through arrangements sug- 
gested by Mr. Fakler, the need of 
appropriations of new money or a 
drain on Commodity Credit Corp. 
funds would be eliminated. 

In a statement sent to the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, Mr. Fakler 
said: “There is ample precedent for 
working out an arrangement between 
CCC and the flour millers in the U. S. 
whereby CCC wheat can be made 
available to the mills, processed into 
flour, and the flour shipped promptly 
in accordance with the directions of 
CCC. No money need be provided for, 
the cost of processing and packaging 
the flour. Payment for processing and 
packaging can be made by-a credit 
for the millfeed retained by the mil- 
ler, and, in part, in the form of wheat 
if further payment is found to be nec- 
essary. Such a plan can be worked 
out with CCC promptly and effec- 


tively in such a way as to protect the 
interests of the U. S. government and 
Pakistan, and to effect the greatest 
possible economy.” 


Would Have Term Clarified 


Mr. Fakler called attention to loose 
wording of the aid legislation, which 
used the general term wheat, pre- 
sumably meaning whole grain. He 
suggested that the term should be re- 
defined and clarified to make it cover 
flour or other wheat products. 

In addition to pointing out that 
wheat products would provide im- 
mediate aid in the form of human 
food, Mr. Fakler noted that more 
human food value can be made avail- 
able in a cargo of flour than in a 
cargo of bulk wheat. He also pointed 
out that millers are equipped to pro- 
duce the kind of wheat flour and 
other wheat products suitable for 
consumption in Pakistan. 

For the attention of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Fakler cited experimental 
work of the MNF in processing wheat 
to make a new type of wheat prod- 
uct for the Far Eastern markets. 
At this time suitability of this type 
of wheat for these markets is being 
tested in India, and it is the belief 
of the MNF that this new wheat 
product will meet the tests of the 
Pakistan market and aid in develop- 
ing on a permanent basis a market 
for our surplus grain. 


The critical requirement of Pak- 
istan, Mr. Fakler stated, exists in 
larger urban centers as the peasant 
farmer withholds his grain in fear 
of famine conditions. By processing 
wheat in the U.S. and making it 
available in desirable milled form in 
those urban Pakistan centers, the in- 
ternal milling and distribution prob- 
lem for the Pakistan government 
would be short cut. And by process- 
ing a portion of the wheat in the 
U.S. a saving of time and transporta- 
tion in Pakistan would be effected. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


CHARLES C. STUMPF GETS 
NEW GMI BAKERY POST 


NEW YORK — Charles C. Stumpf 
has been appointed district sales man- 
ager, bakery sales, of the New York 
district office of General Mills, Inc., 
according to an announcement by 
Charles R. Kolb, eastern sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Stumpf has been employed in 
the New York office of the company 
since 1925, and has for the past 14 
years served as principal sales assis- 
tant to W. A. Lohman, Jr., former 
eastern district sales manager who 
recently was named sales manager 
of General Mills’ flour division in 
Minneapolis. 
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First New Crop Flour Trade Cautious 





LONG-TERM BUYING HELD 
IN CHECK AS PRICES SLIDE 





Sharply Lower Quotations Bring in Good Volume of 
Nearby Hard Winter Business; Spring 
Sales Also Gain 


Sales of flour spurted early this 
week following the sharp drop in 
wheat prices which pushed flour 
quotations to the lowest levels in 
months. 

The limit break in wheat futures 
June 15 allowed the flour trade to 
figure 120-day shipment flour prices: 
for the first time this year, but most 
prospective buyers, including the larg- 
er chains, held off extended pur- 
chases. After the close of the hectic 
market session mills were able to 
mark down flour prices 25@30¢ sack 
to establish a 120-day basis of around 
$4.65, bulk, Kansas City, for a 95% 
patent hard winter. This price was 
equal to the absolute low on the 
1952 crop, which occurred in June 
last year. 

Mills reported a fairly substantial 
volume of flour business during the 
afternoon June 15. Some sales were 
made on a 120-day basis but the vol- 
ume was well below the expectations 
of the trade. Many accounts took ad- 
vantage of the low point to book sup- 
plies for the remainder of June, and 
in numerous cases the flour which 
was booked will be shipped in July. 
But the fact that most of the major 
flour buyers are holding to p.d.s. or 
June buying kept the volume of bus- 
iness from reaching unusual propor- 
tions. 

Spring wheat flour sales also 
reached a good volume following the 
price decline, with all bakery types 
sharing in the trade. A number of 
buyers took supplies through August, 
although individual lots were not con- 
sidered large. 

Trade lagged last week for spring 
wheat mills, with sales averaging only 
27°% of capacity, compared with 44% 
the previous week. In the Southwest, 
sales averaged 60° of capacity, com- 
pared with 66° the week before. 
Central states mills reported sales of 
about 30 to 35% of capacity. Buying 
remained hand-to-mouth in almost all 
instances. However, inquiry was ac- 
tive as bakers sought opportunities 
to book forward needs at advan- 
tayeous prices. 

Milling activity is at a high level 
in Canada, with bookings satisfactory 
to end of June. Prospects are con- 
sidered good for a major order from 
Egypt. Other export trade is consi- 
dered routine. 

U.S. flour production averaged 81% 
last week, unchanged from the week 
before but lower than the 87% re- 
ported for the corresponding week of 
1952. Production was off at Buffalo 
but larger in the central states and 
in the Pacific Northwest. Operations 
were maintained at a steady rate in 
the Northwest and Southwest, at 77% 
of capacity in both areas. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales were held 
in check last week by erratic wheat 
markets, with the sharp decline at 
the end of the period further en- 


couraging buyers to hold off. Sales 
by spring wheat mills averaged only 
27% of capacity, compared with 44% 
the previous week and 59% a year 
ago. 

A further slump in values June 15 
sent prices down sharply, and the 
total decline in quotations on bakery 
flour was around 50@55¢ sack. Fam- 
ily flour prices also were lowered, 
with national brands going to $6.95, 
a 30¢ drop for the period. Clears 
were relatively firm, mills indicated, 
and prices were about unchanged on 
the lower end of the range and off 
about 35¢ sack at the top. 

Bakers last week were taking only 
fill-in quantities for nearby shipment, 
although on June 15 as greater in- 
terest in southwesterns was develop- 
ing it was considered possible that 
some additional spring interest might 
also appear. However, it was not be- 
lieved likely that buying would be 
on a long term basis at this time. 

The government’s estimate of a 
record spring wheat crop last week 
added further weight to the bearish 
side of the market. On the other 
hand, easiness in millfeeds tended to 
check the downturn in flour quota- 
tions to some extent. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 80% of capacity last week, 
compared with 84% the _ previous 
week and 98% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest production held at 
77%, the same as the week before. 
This compares with 93% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 99% of capacity compared 
with 80% the preceding week. 

Quotations June 15, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: standard patent $5.40@5.50, 
short patent $5.50@5.60, high glu- 





ten $5.70@5.75, first clears $5.15@ 
5.35, whole wheat $5.30@5.40, fam- 
ily $5.85@6.95. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
markets were poised on the brink of 
breaking into a new crop flour pric- 
ing period June 15. New lows in the 
wheat futures brought June flour 
quotations down to a lower basis, but 
the situation only served to point 
out the more favorable aspects of 
pricing on the date of shipment or 
holding purchases to the June posi- 
tion. 

Last week it was the same story. 
The only exception was during a 
strong period in the wheat market 
early in the week when some June 
bookings were made. Sales that day 
included a few fair sized round lots. 
During the remainder of the week 
business was day-to-day as it has 
been all month and the volume of 
sales declined materially. 

By the end of the week sales for 
the period averaged 60% of capacity, 
compared with 66% in the previous 
week and 66% a year ago. Only 
about 4% of the volume was to the 
government or for export. 

The family flour business was in 
more or less the same position. There 
were no new bookings and the trade 
was making only limited replace- 
ments from time to time. 

Export sales were very scarce. A 
small lot of 4,200 sacks of flour 
was purchased by the Chicago Quar- 
termaster for the Marines. One un- 
usual aspect of the clears market 
was the recent sale of a round lot 
of Canadian feed flour to a US. 
source for industrial use. Spot clears 
and low grades have been in such a 
tight situation that offerings of Ca- 
nadian import low grades actually 
were in a competitive position. Of- 
ferings of domestic clears for June 
shipment were scarce, with demand 
fairly good. 

Operations in the Southwest were 
down slightly last week, and produc- 
tion was at a pace not unlikely at 
this time of the year. Shipping in- 


(Continued on page 29) 





Semolina Buying Interest Light 
as Plant Vacations Approach 


Buying interest in semolina was 
held to a minimum by the declining 
markets and the approach of vaca- 
tion periods at macaroni and noodle 
product manufacturing plants. 

Meanwhile, production of durum 
products held at a fairly good level, 
averaging 9.4% of capacity, accord- 
ing to a preliminary estimate. Pro- 
duction the previous week was re- 
ported at 92% of capacity. 

Quotations on standard semolina 
broke about 35¢ sack in the week 
ending June 15 as a break in pre- 
miums accompanied a severe decline 
in the July future at Minneapolis. 
Top fancy milling durum was quoted 
that day at 60¢ over July. Standard 
semolina was offered in the range 
of $6.65@6.70 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in its June crop report made a pre- 
liminary estimate of durum wheat 
production of 30.7 million bushels, 
which compares with last year’s har- 
vest of 21.4 million and the average 


production of 37.4 million. The esti- 
mate was based largely on farmers 
intentions to plant determined last 
March, which according to some ob- 
servers, may have been trimmed back 
because of delays in planting. Grow- 
ing conditions, meanwhile, are said to 
be ideal. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis June 12 were as follows: 


I Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.81% @ 2.85! 
tt Amber or better 2.75% @ 2.81 
Cl e 3 Amber or better 2.72% @2.7 

Me n 2 Durum or better 2 69144 77} 
Me Durum or better 2.66% @ 2.7 

PURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

I products output as reported to The 

Nort stern Miller by mills representing 

appro itely 100° of the total U.S. durum 

cal t in sacks, with comparisons per 

ent e ¢ eapacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No, ca- pro- of ca- 


mills pacity duction pacity 





June > 11 179.500 169,931 94 
Prey el 11 179,500 *166,461 92 
Year 11 179.500 218,432 121 
Crop year 
production 

July 1, 19 June 12, 1953 9,478,2 
9 75 Tih 


July 1 451-June 13, 1952 





MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW UNCERTAINTY 


_~< 


Prices Turn Easier as Grains 
Weaken; Fair Upturns Made 


Earlier 


Millfeed markets showed some in- 
stability early this week after post- 
ing fair gains last week. The turn 
about was believed to be largely a 
reflection of pronounced weakness in 
grains, as trading was at a minimum 
June 15. Bran generally was under 
greater pressure than shorts and 
middlings. 

Demand for formula feed held to 
about a steady pace in the South- 
west last week. Thus far the ex- 
tremely hot weather has had little 
effect on the demand, for pastures 
in most areas remain in fairly good 
condition. However, any prolonged 
heat wave will dry pastures consid- 
erably and should contribute to an 
upturn in feed demand. There is 
some evidence of that from the South 
at the present time and the demand 
for hay and roughages is picking up 
in that section. 

Showing the best gains in volume 
at the present time is turkey feed. 
Broiler feed demand is holding to a 
steady rate, but hot weather may 
cause feeders to cut down some on 
rations. Poultry and egg feed de- 
mand was fairly active, but dairy 
cattle feed sales were rather slow. 
There was a good demand for hog 
feed. 


Reports of feed operations were 
varied, but on the whole they aver- 
aged four to five days. 

Feed business continued at a good 
pace in the Northwest last week, with 
upturns in sales noted by most mills. 
Indications were that June business 
would exceed the volume of last June, 
although the total for some concerns 
was somewhat lower than May 
volume. 


Starter and grower feeds for chicks 
and poults make up the bulk of cur- 
rent volume, with laying feeds and 
hog feeds providing most of the bal- 
ance. Dairy feed sales are seasonally 
slow, although a fair amount of con- 
centrate business is reported by some 
firms. 

Plant managers reported a bigger 
backlog of orders on hand for ship- 
ment this week, and production was 
being maintained at full schedule for 
the various plants, plus considerable 
overtime. 

The lull in buying interest for 
manufactured feeds continued in the 
central states area during the week 
ending June 10. The arrival of pas- 
tures, the occupation of farmers with 
field chores and declining markets 
were blamed for the easiness. 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 43,345 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,307 tons 
in the previous week and 49,240 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
2,339,091 tons as compared with 


2,394,256 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Drastic Price Deelines 
Shake Wheat Markets 


Futures Break Daily Limits; Cash Premiums 
Also Take Sharp Setback as Harvest Gains 


Wheat prices had their most severe 
shakeout in four years June 15 when 
futures tumbled the daily limits on 
several contracts and cash wheat 
premiums took a further dive. As a 
result, ordinary grades of spring 
wheat at Minneapolis lost almost 17¢ 
in the day’s trade. The break followed 
a lesser one June 12, when futures 
dipped 3@4¢ bu. and cash premiums 
went down 14@3¢ bu. For the week, 
futures were off 121,@16¢ at the 
various exchanges, and the total de- 
cline on some grades of cash wheat 
at Kansas City added up to 22¢. The 
wave of liquidation apparently was 
touched off by the rapidly developing 
harvest in the Southwest and the 
lack of adequate storage facilities for 
the coming crop. 

The selling pressure met little re- 
sistance on the way down, but a 
minor rebound occurred near the 
close of the June 15 session. In the 
background, of course, is the huge 
carryover and the prospect for an- 
other billion-bushels-plus crop this 
year. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 15 were: Chicago July 
$1.8812@1.89, September $1.92%4-%., 
December $1.985-1.9912, March 
$2.03°4, May $2.0612-2.07!2; Minne- 
apolis—July $2.12, September $1.97%, 
December $2.00%4; Kansas City 
July $1.96-1.96%, September $1.99%, 
December $2.03%, March $2.06%4. 

Crop Estimate Hiked 

Issuance of the government’s June 
crop report last week represented a 
new view of the generally bearish 
picture, particularly in regard to 
prospective spring wheat supplies. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimated that the spring crop would 
total 363 million bushels, a record 
figure and half again as much as 
last year’s output. USDA also boosted 
its estimate of winter wheat produc- 
tion by 40 million bushels to 769,- 
884,000, just slightly below average 
output but 27% below last year's 
production. Improvement in the soft 
red wheat states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri accounted for 
most of the increase in the estimate, 
along with better prospects in Kan- 
sas. 

Hot, dry weather speeded maturity 
of the winter wheat crop in the 
Southwest last week, and as harvest- 
ing progressed it became more evi- 
dent that farmers would have con- 
siderable difficulty in getting their 
crops into suitable storage for loans. 

Export trade and flour business re- 
mained dull last week, and early this 
week it was reported that Germany 
had postponed wheat buying sched- 
uled for June 16. 

The price declines June 15 brought 
wheat values to the lowest point 
since February, 1950. 


Premiums Tumble 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 11.3 million bushels for the 
week ended June 11, compared with 
9.9 million a week earlier and 11.3 
million in the comparable week last 
year. Movement to spring wheat 
markets remained large, with 1,587 
cars at Minneapolis and 2,432 at Du- 
luth. About half of the receipts were 
for Commodity Credit Corp. account. 

The cash wheat situation at Min- 


neapolis, which has been showing in- 
dependent strength during recent 
weeks as compared with the futures, 
weakened considerably. As a result, 
cash values were off 6@7¢ bu. for the 
week ending June 12. On that day 
premiums on ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring were 9@16¢ over July, 12% 
protein 14@21¢ over, 13% protein 
18@24¢ over, 14% protein 19@25¢ 
over, 15% 20@26¢ over, 16% 264 
32¢ over. Premiums declined on the 
2@7¢ bu. June 15. 

Trading in durum was_ narrow, 
with limited receipts restricting trad- 
ing. Mills showed only intermittent 
interest, and premiums were lower. 
At the end of the week No. 2 or bet- 
ter top fancy milling durum was 
quoted at 60% 64¢ over July, No. 2 
amber or better choice milling durum 
at 54@60¢ over and No. 2 or better 
medium milling durum at 48@56¢ 
over July. Further declines of 4@6¢ 
were made June 15. 

The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 12.92%, 
and the durum 12.1%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis June 12: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 

INS or NS 3 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


58 Ib f2.30% 4 
2 4045 
2.41%4@: 
‘ 2.471 
1¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib 
Damage—1@2¢ each 
Cash Off Sharply 

Cash wheat prices slumped to an 
almost unbelievable low at Kansas 
City this week. A sharp drop in the 
cash premium basis for both old and 
new crop wheat coupled with a near 
10¢ limit decline in the basic July 
future resulted in the spectacular 
break. Lack of storage space, excel- 
lent maturing conditions and the 
broad advance of harvesting opera- 
tions plus considerable selling pres- 
sure and a restrained demand led to 
the decline. A week ago the basic 
July future stood at $2.10, with an 
814¢ premium asked for ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter. By June 15 
ordinary old wheat or new was of- 
fered at the option, which closed at 
$1.96, representing a decline of over 
22¢ in a week’s time. For 12.5% pro- 
tein wheat the markup was 4¢ over 
July and 14% was 6¢ over. The old 
wheat basis stood at 4@13¢ over for 
12.5% protein and 6@15¢ over for 
14%. Receipts of 880 cars at Kansas 
City last week included only five cars 
of new wheat, those coming in on 
June 12. The market received 766 
cars June 15, of which a fair per- 
centage was new wheat. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 12 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.114 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.160 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.09 
No. Dark and Hard.. 

No. Red ° 
No. 2 Red 
No. 3 Red 
No. 4 Red 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
June 15 at $2.1014242.11% bu., de- 
livered Texas common points. The 
sharp decline caused confusion in the 
trade, but small lots were worked. 

Pacific Northwest wheat markets 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mills reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S 


June 7-12, 

1953 

Northwest .... 639,245 
Southwest 
Buffalo cane a , 
Central and Southeast 590,028 
North Pacific Coast .... 240,385 


1,008 046 


510,500 


yo 2.988.204 
Percentage of total output 74 
*Revised. 


U.S. 


Percentage of 
June 7-12, Previous June 9-14 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest . 77 77 98 

Southwest ° 77 7a S4 
Buffalo . 117 120 
Central and & E 87 Ne 

No. Pacific Coast | 
Totals 81 Sl 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


o-day week 

capacity 

June 7-12 287,250 
Previous 
Year ago 
lwo years ago 


Flour Hp -t 
output tivity 

213,911 74 
week 287,250 209,929 73 
“59.492 76 
SOLS 26 au 
average so 
average 90 


340,600 
540,600 
. ive-year 
Ten-vear 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (fneluding Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week 

capacity 
1,019,750 
1,019.75 791,450 7s 
1,019,750 SN7,135 87 


1.019.250 908.76 so 


Flour oe 
output tivity 
June 7-12 794,185 7s 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two year 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


ako 
average AS 
average : 90 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohie, Mich gan, Indiana 
Kentucky North Carolina, Tennessee Vir 
einia, and eastern Missouri 
Flour Op ~ ae 
output tivity 
671,400 590,028 87 
671.400 *5 78,817 
. 671,000 537,094 
671,400 513,458 


Georgia 
5-day week 
capacity 
June 7-12 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 


Fleur % - ae 
output tivity 
159.500 510,500 111 
$59,500 *642.107 

: 459,500 554,912 

ago. 159,800 411,827 90 
Five-year average 191 
Ten-year average 96 

*Revised 


June 7-12 ° 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years 


*Previous 


capacity operated in 5-day week 
June 10-15 


expressed in percentages 


June 9-14 June 11-16 
1952 1950 
770,819 “83 301 5e7 

1,146,627 1,201,588 1,094,105 
554,912 411,827 185,80 
H37,004 513,458 191,782 
'OS.713 


275,014 79,655 


June 10-15 

week 1951 
H40, 8356 
1,001,379 
542,107 
HSTS.817 
222,168 


000 





+, 218,165 ; ISS ' O48 344 


74 75 75 75 


2 O85, 8307 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to 

June 13 
1952 


June 11-16, June 12 
1951 1950 1953 
76 os 36,195,829 4.8 


xo su 67,142,330 HO SSS 668 

oH 25,011,034 4,477,409 
7h 7h 7,166,268 15,267,498 
76 S6 13,539,587 14,183 


160,192,750 


so 159,055,048 


NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 

Flour % me 
output tivity 
500 hb, 344 KO 
PS8,101 st 


500 74.4 


b-day week 
capacity 

June 7-12 
Previous week 
Year 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


ago 7 


282, 
RZ. 500 
Tt 
82 


500 218,905 76 
average. iS 
average 64 
Principal 
eluding 
Montana 


interior mills in) Minnesota, in 


lbuluth, St Paul North Dakota 


and lowa 


5-day week Flour % ~ aA 

capacity output tivity 
June 7-1 546.250 113.901 76 
Previous week 46,250 *40° 7 74 
Year ago . M6250 195,392 90 
Two years ago 552.000 119.396 76 
Five-year average 69 
Ten-year average 62 

*Revised 


PACIFIC 


mills 


COAST 

North 

Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week 


Principal on the Pacific Coast 


Flour me 
capacity output 

"00000 160,385 6o 
145,597 63 
147.611 4 
30,000 167,231 


tivity 
June 7-12 
Previous week 230,000 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


-a000 

73 
average 

average 


Portland and Mills 


June 7-12 133,000 
Previous week .. 133.000 76,571 
Year ago 133,200 61,102 
Two years ago 122,000 107,783 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Interior Oregon 


£0,000 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending 


June 13 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 
Dakota and Montana, including 


principal mills of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 


Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


r———Southwest*——. 
Weekly Crop year 
production § to date 


June 1,140,028 
Pre 

Twe 

1952 1 9.040 
1951 1 681 
1950 22,156 1,228,822 
1949 1,425,442 

1 


Five-yr. average 22 , 260,603 


r——Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


717 


Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


{81,569 43,345 
143,307 

10,097 44.426 
10,581 179,032 19,240 
677 452,314 15,550 
131 521,194 43,354 
9.800 509,578 47,015 
9,704 488,797 45,701 


194 10,031 


110,072 


339,091 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





continued dull last week, with one 
cargo of western wheat sold to India 
June 10 and no other sales reportea 
for export. 

Very little free wheat was avail- 
able in the area, with most of the 
available supplies controlled by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. CCC sold 222,796 
bu. for export during the week to in- 
crease its total for the season to 
2,070,660 bu. On June 12 CCC offered 
two cargos of white wheat at $2.37 
bu. and one cargo of winter wheat 
at $2.42 bu. 

Crop conditions throughout the 
Pacific Northwest continued gener- 
ally very favorable. The recent weeks 


of cool, wet weather has slowed down 
growth, and the harvest is expected 
to be somewhat later than normal. 


——— BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY KENTUCKY MILLERS 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Clifton Ander- 
son, Danville, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Kentucky Millers Assn., 
succeeding B. F. Parker, Bowling 
Green. 

Other officers elected at the group's 
annual meeting were Philip Weisen- 
berger, Midway, vice president, and 
Charles B. Long, Shelbyville, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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VALIER & SPIES SALES MEETING—The “V” Club, 
the sales organization of the Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, held its 11th annual meeting at the Hotel Chase 
there recently, Present were: First row, left to right: 
R. B. Lahlein, advertising manager, St. Louis; Miss Lillian 
Gerber, sales assistant, St. Louis; C. H. Bollinger, sales 
representative, Reading, Pa.; G. B. Wood, general sales 
manager, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; 
A. G. Ehernberger, vice president and sales manager, St. 
Louis; A. L. Christman, vice president and production St. Louis; H. J. 
sales director, St. 
Louis; B. P. Newman, sales representative, Canton, Ohio; 
E. E. Smith, sales representative, Allentown, Pa. Second 
row, left to right: E. B. Seanlon, grain buyer, St. Louis; 
N. J. Baumstark, sales assistant, St. Louis; J. E. Berman, 
sales representative, Lexington, Miss.; R. F. Schrameyer, 


manager, St. Louis; J. W. Linden, 


ST. LOUIS Calling for flour sales 
representatives to do “more selling 
and less pricing,” E. H. Goldsmith, 
Bakers Associates, Inc., Chicago, ad- 
dressed the 11th annual meeting of 
the “V" Club, sales organization of 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co., held 
at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis, June 
1-5. 

Speaking on “The Buyer Views 
the Salesman,’ Mr. Goldsmith ad- 
vised representatives to have a plan 
to present to buyers based on both 
quality and quantity requirements. 
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Valier & Spies “V" Club Sales Force Gets Selling Tips 


Both as a flour buyer and head of 
a bakery management organization, 
Mr. Goldsmith spoke following a 
showing of the Dartnell motion pic- 
ture, “Closing the Sale,” featured at 
this meeting of the entire Valier & 
Spies sales organization. 

Other speakers at the 2-day meet- 
ing included A. G. Ehernberger, 
Valier’s vice president and sales man- 
ager; B. H. Pepper, sales. director; 
E.. B. Scanlon, grain buyer, and R. B. 
Lahlein, advertising manager. Par- 
ticipating in a question and answer 





sales representative, Brazil, Ind.; G. C. Giessing, credit 
manager, St. Louis; J. C. Heman, sales representative, 
St. Louis; H. E. Hart, sales representative, Boston, Mass.; 
G. M. Barry, sales assistant, St. Louis; Harry Zeiden, 
sales representative, New York, N. Y.; A. P. Heidemann, 
sales representative, St. Louis. Third row, left to right: 
W. V. VanScoyk, chief chemist, St. Louis; L. E. MeQuil- 
len, milling superintendent, St. Louis; K. P. Aitken, sales 
director, St. Louis; C. L. Luecke, sales representative, 
Meeter, sales representative, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; J. T. Anderson, sales representative, Chi- 
“ago; J. H. Hekman, sales representative, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; G. H. Buford, sales representative, Kansas City, 
Kansas; H. J. Stapenhorst, sales director, St. Louis; B. H. 
Pepper, sales director, St. Louis; R. E. Dilley, sales repre- 
sentative, Columbia, S. C. 


forum were A. L. Christman, vice 
president and production manager; 
L. E. MeQuillen, milling superin- 
tendent and W. V. VanScoyk, chief 
chemist. 

Gordon B. Wood, general sales 
Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., was among 


manager, 


the guests 

The “V" Club meeting was con- 
cluded with the annual sales banquet 
held in the Gourmet Room of the 
Park Plaza Hotel. 





Schoeppel Bill Outlines 
for MSA Use of C 


WASHINGTON The most recent 
give-away” proposal for Commodity 
Credit Corp. surplus agricultural 
commodities went into the Senate 
hopper last week when Sen. Andrew 
Schoeppel (R., Kansas), introduced 
S. 2127 which would make available 
through the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration not more than $1 billion 
worth of those commodities for dis- 
posal through several methods. In 
introducing his bill the Kansas sena- 
tor repeated the familiar admoni- 
tion that such disposal must, wher- 
ever possible, be made through usual 
and customary channels of trade and 
commerce 

The Schoeppel bill is seen as the 
proposal of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to make our agri- 
cultural surpluses the vehicle to stim- 
ulate world trade through private 
channels. It is also looked upon as 
symptomatic of the attitude of those 
who say: “Get rid of these surpluses 
before the farm price support. pro- 
gram is utterly discredited.” 

Sen. John J. Williams (R., Del.) 
has introduced a_ bill, S-2061, which 
would end the 90° of support man- 
date for the basic commodities this 
crop year. ‘This approach has _ pre- 
viously been rejected by responsible 
Republican Senate leaders on the 


grounds that President Eisenhower 
has consistently asserted that he 
would comply with the existing law 
as passed by the last Congress which 
extended the 90° price support line 
for the basic commodities through 
the 1954 crops. 
No New Money Needed 

Under the Schoeppel bill there 
would be no new money appropri- 
ated by Congress. When CCC trans- 
fers its stocks to the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration for disposal the 
treasury department would cance! 
CCC notes which had been previous- 
ly issued as it advanced money fo! 
price supporting loans and subse- 
quently took over the collateral in 
default of repayment. 

That is precisely the provisions of 
the Pakistan wheat transfer agree- 
ment now favorably reported by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee and 
seen certain of adoption in the Senate 

Basically the Schoeppel bill would 
permit the director of MSA to offer 
to sell up to $1 billion of CCC sur- 
plus agricultural commodity stocks 
to MSA countries under terms nego- 
tiated by him and to accept in pay- 
ment local currencies of the coun- 
tries party to the purchase. 

The Schoeppel bill would presum- 


lan 
C Surpluses 


ably require that such offers of sur- 
plus CCC stocks would only be net 
additions to procurement of similar 
commodities purchased in the open 
market from the U. S. or friendly 
countries. Emphasis of the MSA of- 
fers would be to the under-developed 
nations, presumably the Middle and 
Far East, as advocated by the AFBF, 
and such supplies would not be of- 
fered at less than the maximum mar- 
ket price or in no case less than the 
price for the same commodity offered 
by friendly countries. 

This is seen as a method of gloss- 
ing over the allegation of “dump- 
ing’ of U.S. surpluses. It is report- 
ed that the congressional farm bloc 
would like to find a way of dump- 
ing ithout being charged with 
dumpi: 


Currency Exchange Involved 
The implied purpose of the Schoep- 
pel bill to break the back of the 
blockade between foreign nations 
over the currency exchange problem. 


The | would authorize the MSA 
director to favor exchanges of USDA 
commodities with nations which could 
presumably use them in expanding 
trade 


The Schoeppel bill also authorizes 
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exchange of these _ surpluses for 
strategic materials. This exchange 
method seemingly has never worked 
well in actual practice. Exporter in- 
terests allege that the barter group 
at USDA has not cooperated fully 
with the barter proposal sponsored 
by the General Services Agency and 
has, in fact, actually blocked some 
trades. 

Some observers say the Schoeppel 
bill is little if any incentive to com- 
mercial exporters, but is actually a 
fullstop light to the efforts of the 
U.S. mills to promote expansion of 
flour or wheat product exports to 
the developing potential markets in 
the Far East since no provision is 
made for processed agricultural sur- 
pluses. It is a clear road block to 
the export of corn meal to foreign 
nations without adequate corn mill- 
ing facilities since the bill makes no 
provision for corn milling or other 
processing, they say. 

CCC Viewed as Exporter 

According to opinions of the new 
staff at the top level of USDA the 
AFBF proposal and likewise the 
Schoeppel bill opens the door to the 
entry of CCC into the export mar- 
ket with MSA as its instrument of 
trade in an important way. 

The pot of gold at the base of the 
Schoeppel rainbow seems to be that 
the counterpart funds obtained from 
the disposal of CCC surpluses in 
foreign nations could be used by the 
MSA director for the expansion of 
industrial or agricultural projects in 
foreign nations which would be to 
their domestic advantage. 

There is feeling that it is most 
difficult for anyone to oppose the ad- 
ministration in these proposals since 
the administration seems determined 
to defer or prevent any new money 
bills in Congress. In fact, Sen. 
Schoeppel made this point when he 
said, in introducing his bill, “It would 
involve no additional authorization 
or appropriation of funds in fiscal 
year 1954.” 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


ABILENE MILL APPOINTS 
THREE FIRMS AS BROKERS 

ABILENE, KANSAS—Three new 
brokerage connections were = an- 
nounced this week by the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co. here. R. B. Laing, vice 
president and sales manager of the 
milling company, said the firm would 
be represented in the New England 
states by Dawson-Davis Co., Boston. 
Henry Y. Klepper, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
will represent the mill in that state 
and Wallace Calvert, Roanoke, Va., 
will be the firm’s Virginia represent- 
ative. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


USDA SEEKS FARMERS’ 
OPINIONS ON PROGRAMS 
WASHINGTON 


based on 





Farm programs 
suggestions of farmers 
themselves are the goal of a pro- 
cedure made public recently by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. 

Mr. Benson said he has forwarded 
letters to representatives of major 
farm organizations, the land-grant 
colleges and experiment stations, and 
other agricultural groups over the 
country requesting their judgments 
and views on what are sound princi- 
ples upon which farm’ programs 
should be based. These relate to such 
problems as price supports, commod- 
ity marketing and foreign trade. 

The secretary indicated informa- 
tion would be furnished members of 
the Congress as legislation is con- 
sidered, many of whom have request- 
ed “grass roots opinion” on farm 
problems. 
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TOMORROW’S CHALLENGE 
WILL BE BAKERS’ THEME 


CHICAGO—The 1953 convention of 
the American Bakers Assn. will be 
built around the theme of “The Chal- 
lenge of Tomorrow,” Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocer’s Baking Co., Louisville, ABA 
chairman, has announced. The con- 
vention will be held Oct. 25-28 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Louis Garttner, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison, Wis., is the general 
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chairman of the convention program. 

“Preliminary plans are being 
formulated for the meeting,” Mr. 
Scott said. ‘We have made a change 
in the programming from recent 
years, in that the pre-convention cake 
sessions usually held on Saturday will 
be held on Tuesday this year, at the 
time of the other branch meetings. 

“The members of the convention 
committee are seeking outstanding 
speakers from outside the baking in- 
dustry and also from within to de- 
liver messages of prime importance. 

“All in all, it promises to be a very 
interesting and highly informative 
program which will help offset the 
many problems of our industry which 
have arisen during the past year. And 
every baker, whether small or large, 
should reserve this time in October 
to be present in Chicago when the 
first meeting of the ABA convention 
is called to order.” 
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PROGRAM BEING DEVELOPED 
FOR MACHINERY MEETING 


NEW YORK—Program plans are 
being worked out for the mid-year 
meeting of the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., to be 
held July 19-22 at Bedford Springs 
(Pa.) Hotel. 

The program will provide for en- 
joyment of the hotel’s recreational 
facilities as well as for informative 
association sessions. 

One of the speakers at the meet- 
ing will be Elwood C. Chase, assist- 
ant to the president, Commodity 
Credit Corp., Washington. Other 
guest speakers will be announced 
later. 

One of the sessions will be on the 
“feed manufacturers’ viewpoint” and 
will feature executives in the proc- 
essing and distribution phases of the 
industry. Their talks will be fol- 
lowed by an open forum discussion. 

Machinery association officials and 
others also will speak at the meeting. 

In addition to sessions on govern- 
ment developments and views of feed 
manufacturers, the program will 
cover such topics as trade relations, 
labor relations, public relations, tech- 
nical engineering problems and ad- 
vancement and other association ac- 
tivities. 
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MICHIGAN GROUP TO HEAR 
REPORT ON FUMIGATION 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—A last-minute 
addition has been made to the pro- 
gram of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn. meeting at the St. Clair Inn 
in St. Clair June 26-27. 

Larry Maxwell, fumigant division, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
wil! discuss fumigation and related 
problems the morning of June 27. 
Other important speakers have been 
engaged to produce an outstanding 
program, according to E. P. Alexan- 
der, Chase Bag Co., Detroit, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group. 
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CANADIAN STOCKS DECLINE 

WINNIPEG Canadian wheat 
visible stocks in all positions de- 
clined by 4 million bu. for the week 
ended June 4, to 252,800,000 bu. com- 
pared with 256,800,000 bu. the week 
previous and 215,200,000 a year ago. 
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OLD IOWA MILLS—Half a century 
ago there were about 700 flour mills 
in Iowa, which was then a wheat 
state: now it is a corn state, and 
there are fewer than a dozen operat- 
ing wheat flour mills. The one-time 
700 were mostly gristmills operated 
by waterpower. Of these only a 
handful remain, and they are mainly 
in the category of museum pieces. 
Two are in state parks. 

The Des Moines Sunday Register 
recently glorified the remaining old 
gristmills in an illustrated feature 
article with a feature section cover 
picture in full color. It was con- 
cerned chiefly with the state park 
mills now preserved for the interest 
and instruction of posterity. 

At Wild Cat Den State Park, es- 
tablished in 1926 by the Iowa Con- 
servation Commission, is a structure 
known as Pine Creek Mill. It was 
restored in 1932 and was in operating 
condition until high water several 
years ago damaged the mill race and 
the water wheel. It is kept open for 
visitors on Sundays from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Wild Cat Den State Park is located 
two miles off Highway 61 at a point 
eight miles northeast of Muscatine. 

The other museum piece is the 
Lennon Mill, which stands on the 
banks of the Middle Raccoon River 
in a 20-acre tract of land purchased 
in 1943 as a fishing access area. This 
mill has not been maintained or kept 
open to the public because funds 
have not been available for this pur- 
pose. The location is on the outskirts 
of the town of Panora, approximately 
51 miles west of Des Moines. For 
half a century J. B. D. Lennon of 
Panora operated the mill, which prob- 
ably was built in 1877 on the site 
of a mill bought by his father in 
1865. 


@ Jacob B. Swisher, author of 
“Towa--Land of Many Mills,”” a pub- 
lication of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, wrote of the Lennon 
Mill in 1940: 

“With its sturdy beams and its 
old log dam, the mill stands as it 
stood half a century ago. The dam 
is probably the only old log dam 
that is still in use in Iowa. Certain- 
ly it is a relic of other days. The 
machinery at the mill is all in place. 
Its two turbine wheels turn as they 
have turned through the years. Yet 
there is little grist to grind, and Mr. 
Lennon, the happy miller for 50 
years, has now retired.” 

The Pine Creek Mill's history dates 
to 1838, when the legislature of the 
newly-created State of Iowa author- 
ized the building of a dam and a mill 
on Pine River, as the stream was 


then called. It was the first such 
authorization by the state, which 
found much other such legislation 


necessary to meet the needs of the 
growing population. : 
Benjamin Nye built the Pine Creek 
Mili and two others on neighboring 
locations. He had come to the ter- 
ritory of Iowa in 1833 from Vermont. 
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He set up a store for the sale of 
coffee, sugar, molasses, salt, pork and 
whisky. A postoffice was established 


there. Letters came addressed to 
“Iowa Post Office, Black Hawk Pur- 
chase, Wisconsin Territory.” 

Mr. Swisher tells this anecdote, 
quoted from an account by an early 
settler: ‘Two pioneers started for 
Nye’s mill on Pine Creek with an 
ox team and a load of grain for 
grinding. They arrived at the mill 
just before dark. Though the mill 
was running, the amount of grain in 
store was sufficient to require a week 
for grinding. The miller on duty at 
the time did not object to their 
leaving the grain, but refused to 
grind it out of turn. The settlers, 
according to the regular custom, put 
their grain in the mill, fed their oxen, 
took in their bedding, and prepared to 
camp in the mill. When supper was 
ready the miller was invited to share 
it, and to imbibe of the contents of 
a flask which the settlers had taken 
the precaution to take along. This 
done, the miller was in a jovial mood 
and, after some persuasion, agreed 
to let the strangers run the mill 
while he slept. During the night the 
mill was operated successfully, but 
the grain that was ground was that 
which the operators themselves had 
brought. Thus, the miller got a good 
night’s sleep and the visitors got their 
grinding done ready to start home 
in the morning.” 


@ The Sunday Register’s reporter 
found a few other old gristmills, one 
of them at Fertile. The dam still 
stands but the race and the wheel 
are gone. Diesel power is used, as is 
the case also at Decorah’s Bernatz 
mill, another old-timer. Shell Rock 
Grain & Milling Co. at Shell Rock 
no longer uses waterpower, but the 
old millstones, imported from France 
in 1857, are on display. Lee County’s 
Smadt Mill still stands beside the 
mill pond at West Point but the mill- 





ing machinery is now operated by 
electric power. 

Iowa owes its only highway tunnel 
to the milling industry. An enter- 
prising miller dug the tunnel under 
Devil’s Backbone, a limestone ridge 
in Pammel State Park. It connected 
the Middle River, which loops around 
the ridge, and the miller used the 
tunnel as a millrace. The mill is long 
gone but the Iowa Conservation Com- 
mission turned the millrace into a 
road tunnel when the state developed 
Pammel Park. 

Many of the old water mills have 
suffered similar fates to that of the 
mill at Bellevue, whose three-story 
frame building now houses a feed 
store. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“Old Dobbin” is gone and oats are 
not consumed by automobiles and 
tractors, yet this grain still ranks as 
a major feed crop. Research in poul- 
try and livestock nutrition was the 
big factor in popularizing oats for 
feed. Oat consumption by poultry 
today is as great as the consumption 
by horses and mules at the height of 
the horse-and-buggy days. A large 
percentage of oats also is recom- 
mended now in the rations of dairy 
and beef cattle, pigs and sows. And, 
an agricultural observer points out, 
farmers have not been subsidized to 
raise oats or to feed them. Research 
uncovered the facts, and the farmer 
did the rest. 
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OGILVIE TOWN—When His Im- 
perial Highness Crown Prince Aki- 
hito of Japan was touring Canada 
preparatory to travelling to Britain 
for the Coronation, a member of his 
party took a picture of a small On- 
tario town from the moving train 
and then asked a companion the 
name of the town. The friend point- 
ed to a large sign and the photog- 


rapher carefully wrote down “Ogilvie 
Flour.” 

















An Early Type of Floating Grain Elevator is Shown in This New York City Picture of 
75 Years Ago, Transferring Cargo from a Canal Boat to a Ship 
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PRAISE FOR TRADE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Nothing would aid European 
recovery more than the development 
of a “vigorous, effective trade asso- 
ciation movement in the American 
tradition,” says Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
(R., S. D.), who declares that 
“through exchange of know-how, co- 
operative effort and joint industry 
research, trade associations have 
given America substantial aid in at- 
taining the highest standard of living 
in the world’s history.” 

Writing in the current edition of 
the Journal of the American Trade 
Association Executives, an organiza- 
tion of managers of trade associa- 
tions, Sen. Mundt said: 

“Where Europe has trade secrets, 
cartels and a moribund industrial 
machine, America has an amazing 
degree of free exchange of industrial 
information, a competitive system 
which insures ample goods at low 
cost and an up-to-date, on-its-toes in- 
dustrial economy. 

“Trade associations have made the 
difference. I could think of nothing 
that would aid more in Europe’s re- 
covery than the development of a 
vigorous, effective trade association 
movement in the American tradition.” 

In his article, “The New Look 
Along the Potomac,’ Sen. Mundt 
averred that “after 20 long years of 
being kicked around, business and 
businessmen are now being regarded 
as respectable these days. For 20 
years, businessmen have been second 
class citizens, blamed for the depres- 
sion, the objects of governmental 
suspicion, whose rights in their own 
property have been hedged about with 
a jungle of controls, restrictions and 
regulations. Government propaganda 
emanating from Washington made 
the word ‘profit?’ seem a shameful 
thing—instead of the object for which 
the wheels of American industry 
quite properly grind. We have even 
seen the unconstitutional seizure of 
private property in peacetime in the 
era that is ended.” 

Sen. Mundt predicted more govern- 
ment cooperation with business in the 
future and said that under the “gov- 
ernmental new look’”’ cooperation be- 
tween government and business would 
be a “two-way street as it should be” 
instead of being all on business’ side 
as in the past. High tribute was paid 
to the trade association executives of 
America and trade associations were 
called “the keystone in the arch we 
call the American way of life.” 
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MODERN MAGIC 


Oh, blessings on my mixer! 
No longer must I beat 

By hand the cakes and waffles 
My family likes to eat. 


Oh, bless this modern Merlin’s 
Time-telescoping power 

That whisks assorted good things 
From sugar, eggs and flour. 


Eloise Wade Hackett 








ER 
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BARE SHELVES IN THE CUPBOARD 


HE race between population and food re- 

sources has been a lively topic since Malthus’ 
essay on population in 1798. It has been livelier 
of late because since World War II world food 
production has increased 9% while humankind has 
has grown 13%. This leads some folk to say popu- 
lation is outrunning the world’s food resources. 
Others say no. And there are arguments on both 
sides. 

Gove Hambidge, North American regional 
representative of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, adds something to the dispute without 
definitely taking sides. He takes off from the 
base of a whimsical theory. 

“I have seen,” says Mr. Hambidge, ‘“‘the gen- 
eralization that physical and biological scientists 
who are familiar with production techniques and 
potentials are inclined to be optimistic, while so- 
cial scientists, concerned with economic, social, 
political and psychological problems, are inclined 
to be pessimistic. I don’t know whether that is a 
sound generalization, but at least it is an interest- 
ing commentary that the optimists should be 
those who know about the physical universe and 
the pessimists those who know about man.” 

Mr. Hambidge divides the world, for his con- 
venience in discussing the subject, into two parts 

a half-world of plenty, inhabited by the people 
of countries like the U.S., Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and most of western Europe, and a half- 
world of hunger and want, inhabited by the people 
of most of Asia and the Middle East, practically 
all of Africa, and large parts of Latin America. 

In the half-world of plenty production has con- 
tinued to keep ahead of population growth, so 
that on the average we are now even better off 
than we were before. In fact, we are oppressed 
economically by surpluses of such basic foodstuffs 
as wheat. But in the half-world of want a bad 
situation has become worse, and the tide of hunger 
has been creeping ever upward on tens of millions 
of human beings. 

“In highly developed countries,” says Mr. Ham- 
bidge, “including about a fifth of the world’s popu- 
lation, the great strides made in agriculture and 
industry have brought rising standards of living. 
That in turn resulted in a marked decrease in 
birth rates, largely through intentional spacing of 
childbirths. In general, when people can be rel- 
atively prosperous, they apparently prefer to have 
fewer children and give them greater advantages. 

“Another fifth of the world’s people live in 
countries that have not yet reached the stage of 
agricultural and industrial development achieved 
by the first group, though they are on their way. 
Here population growth seems to be slowing down, 
but birth rates are still quite high. 

“The other three-fifths of the people are those 
who live in the half-world of hunger and want. 
There, too, agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment has begun, and most population experts 
agree that it will go forward, and that in the 
long run it will probably result in lower birth 
rates and a slowing down of population growth. 

“But before birth rates are reduced, the neo- 
Malthusians fear, modern medicine and sanitation 
will so drastically cut the death rate that during 
a transition period of perhaps 40 or 50 years there 
will be an explosive upsurge of population. Food 
production (the argument runs) cannot possibly be 
increased fast enough to keep pace with this 
swift multiplication of people.” 

Deductions from this set of facts vary, depend- 
ing upon whether they are from the optimistic 
or the pessimistic viewpoint. Some very good 
scientists have made inventories of the world’s 
food production resources and have concluded that, 
even without taking into account possible or 
probable revolutionary scientific advances, the 
earth can feed a lot more people than are now 
living on its surface. One view is that the planet 
could support about three times its present popula- 
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tion and do it quite well. At the present rate of 
population growth that figure, it is held, might be 
reached in about 100 years. And there are those 
who think that during the next century there 
are bound to be revolutionary scientific advances 
that may well increase food supplies beyond all 
present calculations. 

“At least,” concludes Mr. Hambidge, “it is 
hard to believe that the research and invention 
which during the past hundred years brought the 
telephone, the internal combustion engine, the 
airplane, the radio, electronics and atomic energy 
is suddenly going to stop. I don’t think it is safe 
to rely too much on these things, but it does seem 
legitimate to have at least a little faith in man’s 
continued inventiveness.” 

Well, there’s probably no more harm in such 
speculations than there is in working the cross- 
word puzzle. 
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PAUL AND SYLVIA ARE UPSET 


EWSPAPER columnists and U. S. senators 
N are very important people. It follows, there- 
fore, as the night the day, that when they cry out 
of evil things in our political economy — to say 
nothing of all the other kinds of economy — they 
must be given sympathetic and even fearful at- 
tention. 

A columnist and a senator are currently crying 
out. The columnist is Sylvia Porter; the senator is 
Paul Douglas of Illinois. Paul’s cry, the Associated 
Press says, is that “there are some powerful in- 
terests who don’t want the American people to 
know what is happening to their food dollars.” 
That, he said in a transcribed radio broadcast, is 
why Congress killed his proposed study of the 
question by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mrs. Douglas, who also took part in the radio 
program, obligingly asked her husband: “Are the 
powerful interests the so-called ‘middlemen’?” 

“Yes,” answered the Senator, “I think they 
are generally the big millers and other food 
processors.” 

Sylvia’s cry echoes the Senator's yodel. Last 
year—so she screeched in her newspaper column 
bread cost half a cent more than the loaf of the 
year before, yet the farmer got half a cent less for 
the wheat needed to make a loaf. What, she cries, 
happened to the penny spread? Who got it? 

Sylvia supplies the answer: It was that devious 
and disreputable creature known to all elementary 
economists as the middleman. But how to prove it? 
There Sylvia’s cry reaches crescendo: You can't 
do it without Paul’s frustrated investigation. 
That’s the only way to find out who's doing the 
“rotten manipulating in the middle.” 

Government agencies have frequently looked 
into the consumer’s food dollar, and especially at 
the theoretical but never clearly defined “farmer's 
share” of the food dollar. No culprit was ever 
found worthy of throwing in jail as a result of 
these inquiries. The most recent official hawkshaw 
even found good and logical reasons why the price 
of bread should have increased relative to the price 
of wheat. That was only a few months ago. Said 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, reporting 
the results of its inquiry: 

“The increase in the price of bread can be 
traced largely to the higher costs of baking... . 

“Although net sales have kept rising, the pro- 
portion of profits has shown no tendency to in- 
crease... . 

“Profits before taxes have averaged consider- 
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ably higher than in earlier years. After the pay- 
ment of taxes, however, profits have appeared 
much more modest... . 

“The retail” margin has remained fairly 
stable. .. 

“With respect to labor, the most important cost 
item, hourly earnings have increased steadily. Out- 
put per worker has not shown a corresponding rise 
and employers have tended to pass on higher costs 
to buyers of their products and services. .. . 

“Non-ingredient costs have risen much above 
prewar levels. Labor costs are a principal com- 
ponent. ... 

“Rail rates on grain and grain products have 
gone up 71° since 1946. Transportation charges 
now approximate 1¢ a pound loaf... . 

“Although net sales of flour mills have kept 
rising, the proportion of profits has shown no 
tendency to increase. ... 

“The principal component of the mill spread is 
labor cost. Significant increases in hourly earnings 
have occurred here since World War II.” 

Of course this isn’t the whole story. The facts 
and figures and the conclusions of the BAF investi- 
gators are as incomplete and inconclusive as all 
such findings are likely to be. They don't lead to 
the malefactor for whose blood Sylvia and Paul 
are crying loudly. They do no mayhem to the 
maligned middleman. Neither do they spread 
whitewash. They do little more than nourish 
suspicions. 

One thing in the BAE report, however, deserves 
special attention. Seldom has there been any men- 
tion, in such a governmental analysis of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar, of the big non-ingredient cost 

labor. Sylvia does not speak of it—nor does Paul. 
Discretion counsels against that in a newspaper 
column or on a political rostrum. It is safer to 
hurl spitballs at a middleman. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FREE MARKETS AND FREE MEN 
IGHT years ago the number of television sets 
in America could be numbered in the hun- 
dreds. The cost was around $600 a set and only 
the well-to-do were in the market for them. Today 
there are more than 22 million sets in operation. 
The size of the screen on the average set has 
doubled and the price has been more than cut in 
half. 

All this came about through the operation of 
a free market economy. No overall government 
planning was necessary in the building of a great 
new industry which changed the recreation habits 
of half the population. 

An irresistible consumer demand took care of 
everything. It brought on an almost miraculous 
demonstration of American free enterprise at 
work. 

This tidal wave of television has been analyzed 
by the economic policy committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. in a booklet entitled 
“Free Markets and Free Men.’ Mass production 
methods, it is noted by the authors, enabled the 
producers to improve the quality of the sets and 
lower their manufacturing costs at the same time. 
And these lowered costs were passed on to the 
public in the form of lower prices, not out of char- 
itable impulses but because it was _ profitable 
to do so. 

“Lowering the price of the set tapped the 
vast market of average citizens,”’ the booklet reads. 
“Furthermore, the individual producer of tele- 
vision sets was forced to reduce prices in line 
with reduced costs or lose his customers to rival 
manufacturers. The consumers of the country 
flocked to spend their money for television sets, 
not because the government had ordered them 
to do so, but because they wanted sets and were 
free to shop around for the kind they wanted at 
the price they could afford.” 

This freedom of the individual to “shop around” 
is as much a part of our liberties as freedom of the 
press and freedom of religion. 











THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON * KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 











By Bag 5% Less Than 10-oz. 





Why pay for 10-0z. burlap 
when 9-o0z. bag is adequate for 

many uses. $$-SAVER! Price differ- 
ential now about 5% (subject to market 
changes). Figure what you save! 


KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO @© NEW YORK 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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ABA PUBLIC RELATIONS 
UNIT ADDS TO STAFF 


CHICAGO—Two men were added 
recently to the public relations staff 
of the American Bakers Assn. in 
Chicago. A third staff member will 
join the department early in July. 
The two new men are J. D. Peel of 
Milwaukee, and R. L. Zimmerman of 
Chicago. 

The additions are a part of the 
expanded public relations plans of the 
Bakers of America Program. Other 
members of the staff ore D. E. Mc- 
Fadden, director of public relations, 
and T. E. Deutschle, who have been 
with the ABA for several years. 

Mr. Peel has been in publicity and 
public relations work since 1945, 
when he left the U.S. Army. He was 
with the American Red Cross in St. 
Louis, Mo., and Alexandria, Va. He 
became public relations director of 
the First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee in 1949, and was appointed 
regional information officer of the 
OPS in 1951. 

Mr. Zimmerman has had 15 years 
of newspaper and publicity experi- 
ence in Chicago. He served six years 
with the City News Bureau and was 
a reporter on the Chicago Sun. He 
handled publicity in the Chicago of- 
fice of the American Legion Depart- 
ment of Illinois and was with two 
publicity firms in Chicago. In recent 
months he has been regional informa- 
tion officer for the U.S. Public Health 
Service in Chicago. 

The public relations staff is build- 
ing for an extensive promotional 
campaign nationally and at the lo- 
cal level. The men will spend a great 
deal of their time, starting Sept- 
ember, working with bakers, various 
organizations and with newspaper 
and radio editors in every state, it 
was announced. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY FLOUR BUYING 
REACHES LOW POINT 

CHICAGO—The Purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
only 4,200 sacks of hard wheat flour 
for the Marines packed in 100 Ib. 
papers for domestic use during the 
week ending June 13. 

Awards were as follows: Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 800 sacks 
for Cherry Point, N.C., at $5.46; 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 1,800 
sacks for Jacksonville, N.C., at $5.58 
and 1,600 sacks for Parris Island, 
S.C., at $5.47. 

The next award will be made June 
23, when 5,600 sacks of hard wheat 
flour for domestic use by the Marines 
will be bought. 
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STORAGE BIN COMPLETED 

FRANKFORT, KANSAS — The 
Frankfort Grain Co. here has com- 
pleted a 50,000 bu. grain storage bin, 
according to H. J. Gudenkauf, man- 
ager. The new structure is 40x120 ft., 
with modern unloading facilities. The 
Storage capacity of the company is 
now 100,000 bu. 








——=-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$200,000 CANADIAN FIRE 
WINNIPEG—Fire, believed due to 
spontaneous combustion, destroyed 
the Searle Grain Co. elevator at 
Melville, Sask. Damage was estimated 
at $200,000. 
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RECLAMATION GOES AHEAD 

Between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 
acres of U.S. land are being taken 
over annually by industry, air fields 
and highways, while between 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 acres are being re- 
claimed by drainage and irrigation 
each year. 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, ‘Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 
Whitewater, Kansas 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 











KING MIDAS FLOUR 


<> 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 




















Although 
sults of a scientific investigation of 
bread staling appeared almost a cen- 


the first published re- 


tury ago, the actual cause of the 
staling phenomenon is still an enig- 
ma to the investigators in this field. 
Many theories have been advanced, 
modified and discarded, as investi- 
gators uncover further evidence. Ex- 
isting theories have not been sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence to es- 
tablish their validity. For this reason, 
it is necessary for the cereal chemist 
to define staling in much the same 
terms as would be used by the prac- 
tical baker or by the housewife. 

Staling may be defined as the 
change or changes which cause the 
crust to become soft and leathery 
and the crumb to become hard, harsh 
and crumbly. At the same time the 
crumb acquires a dry feeling, both 
to the touch and in the mouth, and 
a characteristic flavor less pleasant 
than the flavor of fresh bread. 

It has been the custom for in- 
vestigators to measure one or more 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The _ accom- 
panying article first appeared as a 
special bulletin of the Americaa In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, which 
for some time has been conducting 
research under grant on the problem 
of bread staling. The importance of 
humidity upon the staling speed of 
bread has also been researched by 
the AIB; these findings will be re- 
ported in an early issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 





of these changes which occur in 
bread during storage and interpret 
their results as an indication of the 
amount or rate of staling. Actually, 
each of the laboratory tests em- 
ployed measures a change which oc- 
curs at the same time that bread is 
staling, but there is little evidence 
that any of the physical or chemical 
laboratory procedures measure the 
change which causes loss of con- 
sumer acceptability. 

During the early history of bread 
making, staling probably had little 
importance, since the bread was pre- 
pared just prior to being served. 
As the art of baking progressed, 
however, and _ professional bakers 
made more and more of the daily 
bread, the staling problem increased, 
because it was not always possible 
for the baker to estimate correctly 
the quantity of bread which would 
be purchased each day. Staling has 
assumed even greater importance in 
the American economy because of 
the present-day practice of central- 
ized baking and daily distribution to 
the grocery outlets which, in turn, 
serve the public. 

The Baking Industry Research Ad- 
visory Council, consisting of scien- 
tists from the baking industry ap- 
pointed by the Grain Branch of the 
Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was established to advise 
the government on the use of public 
funds for the support of research 
problems pertaining to the baking 
industry. The council recognized 
bread staling as one of the major 
problems of this industry. When 
bread stales in the home the prod- 
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The Importance of Temperature Control 


in the Transport and Storage of Bread 


uct becomes a less acceptable food 
and the amount consumed decreases. 
When bread stales in the retail out- 
let, the stalé returns constitute an 
economic loss to the industry. In 
either case bread staling constitutes 
a socio-economic problem, since the 
waste involved reduces the potential 
human food supply. 

The Baking Industry Research Ad- 
visory Council recommended that cer- 
tain Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration funds be allocated to 
study various phases of the staling 
phenomenon. The American Institute 
of Baking was awarded a contract 
to conduct these studies. The results 
of one phase of these studies are 
reported here, because it is consid- 
ered that they can be employed in 
a practical way by the industry to 
assure the consumer a more palata- 
ble loaf of bread. 

It has long been recognized that 
the rate at which bread becomes 
stale is influenced by the storage 
temperature. A Dutch investigator, 
Katz,* found that bread stored at 
140° F., or above, would stay “fresh” 
indefinitely. He found, also, that, as 
the storage temperature was re- 
duced, the staling rate increased, and 
that the rate of staling was most 
rapid during the first 12 hours out 
of the oven. The maximum rate of 
staling was observed at temperatures 
approaching the freezing point of 
bread. However, it has been demon- 
strated that bread frozen and stored 
at below-freezing temperatures will 
remain fresh for periods as long as 
one year. * 

On the basis of similar observa- 
tions made by other investigators, 
the institute was authorized to con- 
duct carefully controlled experiments 
to determine the effect of tempera- 
ture and humidity on the staling 
rate of bread, and to study the con- 
ditions which exist during the dis- 
tribution of bread in the belief that 
recommendations might be made 
which would reduce staling of the 
bread. 

For the purpose of determining 
the effect of temperature on the 
staling rate of bread, the American 
Institute of Baking purchased a tem- 
perature and humidity controlled 
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Figure 2 


Effect of Temperature Upon Rate of Change 
of Compressibility of Bread 


box, which enables accurate control 
of temperature and humidity over 
a range of temperatures from 20° F. 
to 150° F., with a range of relative 
humidity from 14 to 100%. The size 
of this box is adequate to enable the 
storage of sufficient bread to deter- 
mine the effect of each temperature 
over a prolonged storage period. 
Bread used in these studies was 
produced in the laboratory from a 
commercial formula, given below: 


60% Sponge Dough 


Sponge 
Flour 60% total flour 
Water as required 
Arkady as required 
Malt as required (Amylograph? 
Yeast 2% total flour 


Ferment 80° F. 85° relative humidity 
as required by flour. 


Dough 


Flour 10% total flour 
Water as required 
Salt 2% total flour 
Sucrose 4% total flour 
Lard 2% total flour 
Non fat milk 


solids 1% 


basis 
basis 
basis 


total flour basis 


Conditions of mixing and make-up 
determined by flour characteristics 
Proof to within \% in. above the top 
of the pan at 96° F. 95% relative 
humidity. Bake 26 min. at 450 z 
Upon removal from the oven this 

bread was cooled to approximately 
room temperature, wrapped and 
sealed in good quality waxed paper. 
Compressibility tests were made on 
the fresh bread at this time and 
the remainder was placed in the stor- 
age box to be used on subsequent 
days. 

One method used in this study 
for determining the degree of stal- 
ing was to determine the compressi- 
bility of the bread at various time 
intervals. This method was chosen 
for two reasons: first, it is the meth- 
od commonly employed by the house- 
wife in selecting bread at the time 
of purchase, when she squeezes the 
loaf in an attempt to determine its 
freshness. This method is also par- 
ticularly suitable for such a study 
because the laboratories have some 
evidence of correlation between 
changes in compressibility and 
changes in freshness as determined 
by a taste-testing panel. Compressi- 
bility was determined as soon as the 
bread had reached room tempera- 
ture after removal from the oven 
and at 24-hour intervals thereafter, 
using a modified precision penetro- 
meter. 

This instrument consists of a 
weighted plunger and a dial which 
measures the deformation produced 
by the force of the plunger on a 
2 in. thick slice of bread. Deter- 
minations were made on six slices 
(three from each of two loaves) at 
each time interval and the aver- 
age penetration was used as the in- 
dex of compressibility. 

Figure 2 shows the changes in 
compressibility of bread with time. 
It also shows the effect of three 
temperatures of storage on the rate 
at which this change takes place. 
It can be seen from Figure 2 that 
the rate of change of compressi- 
bility increased as the temperature 
decreased. Bread stored at 110° F. 
at 100 hours of age was as soft as 
bread stored at ordinary room tem- 
peratures at 40 hours of age. On 
the other hand, bread stored for 


20 hours at 30° F. had lost as much 
of its softness as bread stored at 
ordinary room temperature for 75 
hours. 

It is also to be noticed from Fig- 
ure 2 that the greatest change in 
compressibility takes place early in 
the storage life of the bread. Fifty 
per cent of the total change in com- 
pressibility took place in the first 
24 hours at any of the three stor- 
age temperatures shown, This makes 
the early life of the bread particu- 
larly important, especially since the 
early life of the bread precedes the 
opportunity the housewife has for 
selection. Therefore, anything that 
might be done to better the han- 
dling conditions of the bread to ar- 
rest initial changes during the pe- 
riod of distribution of particular im- 
portance. 

Figure 3 shows the retarding ef- 
fect of freezing. Bread used in this 
study was either stored at 75° F 
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Effect of Freezing Upon Rate of Change of 
Compressibility of Bread 


5° after it had cooled sufficiently 
to allow wrapping. The bread which 
had been stored frozen was removed 
from the box sufficiently ahead of 
the making of the tests so that it 
would be thawed at room tempera- 
ture and so that the bread would 
reach room temperature before com- 
pressibility was measured. 

Although a rapid decrease in the 
compressibility of frozen bread was 
noted during the first 24 hours of 
storage, there was little or no change 
for the next 76 hours, and bread held 
at 5° F. for 100 hours was as soft 
as bread held at 75° F. It is probable 
that the greatest amount of the 
change in frozen bread occurred dur- 
ing the freezing and thawing oper- 
ations. It had previously been estab- 
lished from the work done by Cath- 
cartt at the American Institute of 
Baking, that frozen canned bread 
held at —22° C. was still palatable 
after 345 days of storage. 


Field Studies 

Because the conditions of the early 
environment of bread appear to be so 
important in the staling process, 
studies were made to determine the 
actual temperatures to which bread 
may be subjected during the first 12 
hours out of the oven. This research 
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Newly designed European machinery makes possible 
marked improvements in flour milling process. 


International is the first and only milling com- 
pany in the United States to use the latest 
advance-design European wheat conditioning 
and milling machinery in all its mills. New 
equipment installations, representing the largest 
single importation of milling machinery in U. S. 
history, have just been completed in 21 mills 
owned and operated by International Milling 
Company. The completion of this multi- 
million dollar project marks the greatest ad- 
vancement in American milling operations since 
metal rollermills replaced millstones in 1880. 





International’s full line of now-even-better — eliminate guesswork and chance... assure you 

“Bakery-Proved” flour is designed to help you _ of uniform baking results. 

maintain perfection in your products. From Learn what International’s multi-million dol- 

preliminary crop surveys through the revolu- _lar milling improvement program can mean to 

tionary new milling process, scientific controls | you. Specify International’s “Bakery-Proved” 
flour. See the difference for yourself. 


MILLING COMPANY 


“Bakery-Proved"—Trademark GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS .s MINNESOTA 
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This multi-million dollar project includes these great 
milling improvements... 


FAR GREATER FLOUR 
UNIFORMITY 


ORE BRIGHTER Swe 
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New Spinner- Washers make it possible, for the first time, to 
submerge completely and scour the wheat in floods of clean 
water—remove imbedded impurities difficult or impossible 
to dislodge with other washing equipment. 


PRECISION 
GRINDING 





““SUPER-CLEAN” 
MILLING 
PROCESS 








New Air Cleaners clean and condition the air that comes in 
contact with the flour—maintain “super-dean” standards 
throughout entire milling process. 


Send for your free copy of ‘““Reaching for Perfection”’, 
a documentary booklet on the advancements in American 
milling techniques from 1621 to 1953. 
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Figure 4 


Kelationship of Truck and Bread Tempera- 
tures to External Summer Temperatures 


approach appeared to offer an ex- 
cellent chance of success in revealing 
information upon which practical rec- 
ommendations to the baking indus- 
try could be based. 

It was discovered that the han- 
dling of bread was remarkably simi- 
lar in all plants studied. The oven- 
fresh bread, after being placed on 
racks or in special tunnels, was 
forced or permitted to cool to a 
temperature to allow efficient opera- 
tion of the slicing and wrapping 
equipment. There was considerable 
variation in this temperature. Ranges 
from a low of 85° F. to a high of 
105° EF. were observed. The bread 
temperature depended largely upon 
climatic conditions and efficiency of 
bread cooling devices. 

In the majority of shops, the fresh- 
ly packaged bread was loaded im- 
mediately into the route trucks. 
Though the final loading was usual- 
ly completed before midnight, the 
trucks were not dispatched until 
the arrival of the route salesmen 
some four to eight hours later. 

This survey made it apparent that 
no direct utilization of remedies 
based on the Katz observations would 
be possible up to the point at which 
the bread is loaded into the truck. 
The limitations of packaging ma- 
chinery will not permit the use of 
elevated temperatures of the degree 
required to retard staling. Freezing 
of bread would be impractical be- 
cause of the cost and the time re- 
quired. It did appear, however, that 
control of temperature of the sliced 
and wrapped bread during the pe- 
riod of distribution might be of 
benefit. Therefore, the first objec- 
tive of the study was to determine 
the actual temperatures to which 
bread was subjected during the pe- 
riod of distribution to the retail 
outlets. In the gathering of these 
temperature data, rural routes were 
generally selected because more com- 
plete records could be obtained in 
the longer time required for the de- 
livery of the bread. 

Bakers in Chicago and Rockford, 
Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Shreveport 
and New Orleans, La.; and Denver, 
Colo., granted personnel of the in- 
stitute laboratories permission to 
make such studies on bread routes 
operating out of their plants. In all, 
over 30 trips were made to accumu- 
late temperature data. Recording 
thermometers were used to register 
the outside temperatures, tempera- 
tures within the truck and tempera- 
tures reached by the bread during 
distribution. For the latter purpose, 
the bulbs of the thermometers were 
placed inside the bread which, in 
turn, Was located both in the center 
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and at the outside of the load. 

In order to assure records at the 
extremes of the temperature range 
the studies in the southern states 
were made in mid-summer, while 
those in Denver and Rockford were 
made mainly in the winter months. 


RESULTS OF TEMPERATURE 
STUDIES 
Summer 

Figure 4 represents typical tem- 
perature data obtained during hot 
weather. The study from which these 
data were obtained was made in 
Shreveport, La. Bread in this truck 
was placed in tiers on wooden shelves 
and was unloaded from the rear. 
Loading was completed about mid- 
night. The driver started his route 
at 4 a.m. Most deliveries were com- 
pleted by 1 p.m. It can be seen that 
the range in temperatures between 
outside air, truck and bread was 
minimal at the start of the experi- 
ment. The bread cooled only about 
2.5° F. during the cool part of the 
night—-a quantity too little to have 
appreciable effect upon either firm- 
ing or staling. As the sun warmed 
the outside air and, therefore, caused 
an increase in truck body tempera- 
ture, the differential between bread 
temperature and that of the truck 
was still too little to cause much 
change in temperature of the bread. 
The total change in bread tempera- 
ture was only 5° F. with a net in- 
crease in temperature of 2.5° F. 
The tendency in the summer, there- 
fore, was for the bread to acquire 
a temperature at which staling would 
be slightly retarded. 


Winter 

Under frigid conditions the change 
in bread temperature was quite dif- 
ferent. Figure 5 represents tempera- 
ture data obtained in Rockford dur- 
ing weather which the Chamber of 
Commerce would describe as unusual. 
For our purposes, the weather was 
ideal since it represented the ex- 
treme at the low end of the tem- 
perature scale. The bread was at the 
usual temperature, somewhat above 
80° F., when loaded into the truck 
at a dock in a poorly heated gar- 
age. Loading of the truck was com- 
pleted about midnight. Even by the 
time the driver started his trip (4 
a.m.) the bread temperature had 
decreased 14° F. and had reached a 
temperature at which it would stale 
appreciably faster than it would at 
its original temperature. Although 
most of the load had been delivered 
by 9 am., the temperature of the 
bread at this time had reached 50 
F., at which temperature bread stales 
significantly even in a short period 
of time. By the time deliveries were 
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Figure 5 


Relationship of Truck and Bread Tempera- 
tures to External Winter Temperatures 
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Figure 6 


Effect of Cooling During the Initial Period 
of Storage Upon Compressibility of Bread 


completed at 2 p.m., bread tempera- 
ture was 42°. Under the conditions 
observed on this route, the total 
change in bread temperature was 
40° F. More important, this change 
was always downward or towards 
temperatures which decrease shelf 
life. 

Of even more significance, perhaps, 
was the temperature of bread in 
drop boxes. In one such study, bread 
placed in a drop box at 3 a.m. had 
reached 33° F. at 7 a.m. when the 
outside temperature was 26° F. 

It is a common belief that this 
early exposure to low temperatures 
does little harm to the bread since 
it may be expected to recover its 
softness and freshness when _ it 
reaches normal room temperature on 
the grocer’s shelf. It is true that 
bread is firmer when cold than 
when at room temperature. It is not 
true that it recovers its original soft- 
ness. This has been demonstrated in 
the laboratory, with the results 
shown in Figure 6. This figure shows 
the decrease in softness of bread 
stored at 75° F. and at 40° F. At 
the same time loaves were stored at 
40° F. for an initial period of 18 
hours after which they were brought 
to 75° and stored at this temperature 
for the remainder of the test. It will 
be seen that at the lower tempera- 
ture the bread became firm more 
rapidly than at 75°. Of even greater 
importance is the observation that 
the bread stored at 40° F. for 18 
hours did not recover its softness 
when subsequently stored at 75°, but 
continued to grow firmer, though at 
a decrease rate. This shows that 
when the softness of the bread is lost 
by exposure to low temperature dur- 
ing delivery it will not recover dur- 
ing storage on the grocer’s shelf. 

After delivery to the retailer, the 
baker no longer has control of the 
product. The control which he can 
exert over temperature conditions 
during distribution offers the best 
means of improving the palatability 
of his product. Since temperature 
changes of bread during distribution 
appear to constitute a problem only 
during the winter months, it was 
deemed necessary to investigate the 
possibility of keeping heat losses in 
winter to a minimum. In the field 
studies it had been noticed that bread 
packed in cartons cooled less rap- 
idly than bread in the same truck 
stored on open shelves. This differ- 
ence could be accounted for by the 
insulating quality of the paperboard 
carton and the insulating quality of 
the closely packed loaves within the 
carton. Insulation of the bread truck 
body appeared to offer an opportu- 
nity to decrease heat loss at a mini- 
mum of expense. Conserving the heat 
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within the bread and within the truck 
would make possible the distribu- 
tion of bread at temperatures more 
compatible with long shelf life. 

To determine whether insulation 
would be of sufficient value to war- 
rant its general application, permis- 
sion was obtained to experiment with 
a Diamond T truck with forward 
unloading. The truck was equipped 
with a hot water cab heater. Since 
there was no division between the 
cab and the load, this tended to re- 
place the heat losses from the latter. 

The insulation selected, because of 
its admirable properties, was a blan- 
ket-like glass fiber material. It was 
cut into bats of proper size to fit 
the inner spaces under the plywood 
paneling on the sides and top of the 
truck box. The bed of the truck re- 
quired a special treatment before 
insulation. A lattice of 2x2 in. lum- 
ber was screwed to the original bed, 
bats of: the fiber-glass were stuffed 
into the interstices, and the whole 
was covered with a false bottom of 
plywood. The construction of the 
rear door and the cab made dis- 
mantling unreasonably difficult. Due 
to this circumstance, the latter parts 
were not insulated. 

After being insulated, the truck 
was returned to route service. An 
identical model truck on a route of 
similar length was selected for com- 
parative purposes, and simultaneous 
temperature records were made us- 
ing these two vehicles over a period 
of several days. The outside tem- 
peratures were essentially the same 
but, unfortunately, not extremely 
cold during the period. The tempera- 
ture within the insulated truck re- 
mained much more constant than in 
the uninsulated control truck. Figure 
7 represents the temperature data 
obtained in the trucks. It is to be 
noticed that the temperature of the 
uninsulated truck fell rapidly as it 
lost heat to the outside air, while 
the loss of heat from the cab to the 
insulated truck body was sufficient 
to maintain a more ideal truck tem- 
perature. The effect of this differ- 
ence in truck body temperatures on 
the temperature of the bread being 
transported is shown in Figure 8. 
The temperature of the bread in the 
insulated truck fell only 5° F. 
throughout the entire delivery pe- 
riod. The decrease in bread tem- 
perature in the uninsulated truck 
was four times as great. The bread 
in the uninsulated truck reached a 
temperature at which staling takes 
place rapidly. 


SUMMARY 
As a result of these studies the 
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Figure 7 
Effect of Insulation Upon Maintenance of 


Truck Body Temperatures During 
Winter Months 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
10088 0. (em een 


Duluth, Misresota 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


RIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 
















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














*““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
“For SUPER Results 

7 25)¥ USE QUAKER 
"'; i BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID « FORT WORTH 














CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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perature upon the changes of bread 
compressibility originally reported by 
Katz were confirmed. It was _ fur- 
ther determined that the greatest 
portion of these changes take place 
during the early storage life of the 
bread and during a period when the 
baker can control environmental con- 
ditions. It was observed that a large 
portion of the decrease in softness 
which occurs in bread when it is 
cooled to low temperatures is per- 
manent and it does not recover on 
warming to room temperature. It 
was demonstrated that the installa- 
tion of insulating material in truck 
bodies afforded a simple and rela- 
tively inexpensive means of control- 
ling the loss of heat from the load, 
thus enabling the baker to deliver 
a more palatable bread to the re- 
tail outlets. 

It is therefore recommended: 

(1) Provision of an adequately 
heated loading dock. This study re- 
vealed that, in many instances, no 
method has been provided to main- 
tain loading docks at a_ tempera- 
ture approaching that of room tem- 
perature. At inadequately heated 
docks both the truck body and its 
load of bread become chilled even 
before loading is complete, and this 
original low temperature of the truck 
body causes a further fall in tem- 
perature of the bread and needless 
staling. 

(2) Provision of adequate heated 
space to store trucks after they are 
loaded until the driver is ready to 
drive his route. In some instances, 
loaded trucks were removed to park- 
ing lots to make room for more 
trucks at the loading dock. This 
meant that some trucks and _ their 
loads were exposed to below-freezing 
weather for as much as five hours 
before the drivers appeared. In this 
length of time large temperature 
changes could take place in both the 
truck and its contents. 

(3) Provision should be made to 
prevent heat loss during delivery. 
Insulation of the truck body used 
in this study proved extremely suc- 
cessful. If this is impractical for any 
reason the transport of bread in car- 
tons minimizes the temperature 
change of the bread. 

(4) Provision of truck heaters. If 
the truck body is insulated, and there 
is sufficient opening between the cab 
and truck body, the ordinary cab 
heater appears to furnish sufficient 
heat to offset the heat lost from the 
truck body. 

(5) Elimination of drop boxes. An 
attempt should be made to develop 
methods of distribution that would 
make possible the elimination of drop 
boxes. Severe temperature decreases 
were noted in bread in drop boxes 
between the time of delivery and the 
time the stores opened. 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





JOINS COTTON COUNCIL 


MEMPHIS—Appointment of John 
Jungkind of Memphis to the public 
relations staff of the National Cot- 
ton Council has been announced by 
Ed Lipscomb, director of the council's 
division of sales promotion and public 
relations, 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


PENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
SAKB CITY , MINNBBOTA 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





British Market 


The main talking point in Canadian 
market circles at the present time is 
the future of trade in wheat and flour 
with Britain. 

The refusal of the British govern- 
ment to subscribe to the new Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement jolted the 
government, which is responsible for 
all spring wheat sales, because it sig- 
nified the end of a system whereby 
the British made an annual supple- 
mentary deal, within the agreement, 
stipulating the amount of wheat they 
were prepared to take in the crop 
year. 

The announcement of the contract, 
invariably made by a senior minister 
in the House of Commons, was looked 
upon as a feather in the government’s 
vote gathering cap because it im- 
pressed the western farmers with the 
business acumen possessed by those 
whose job it was to sell their wheat. 

Up until the present season the 
proportion to go in the form of flour 
was also announced but this pro- 
cedure was dropped in the fall of 
1952 because the British bulk buyers 
thought that their position would be 
improved by remaining silent. Flour 
sales so far this year have been higher 
than those recorded at the same time 
in the crop year 1951-52. 


Future 


There is no doubt in official circles 
that Britain will continue to buy 
wheat in Canada. What the trade 
fears, however, is that purchases of 
both wheat and flour will be cut 
down. Holding an optimistic view is 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, who recently returned 
to Canada after attending the coro- 
nation. 

Mr. Howe stated “I have no doubt 
that if the U. K. adheres to its de- 
cision not to join in the new agree- 
ment, Canada will continue to sell 
wheat in this market. We are in as 
favorable a position to supply the 
U. K. as any other exporter and we 
will meet the competition from what- 
ever source it may arise.” 

Nothing that Mr. Howe said re- 
vealed any intention to sell to the 
British at a level lower than the pact 
figure of $2.05 bu. although, if Class 2 
prices dip, all buyers will benefit 
either in or outside the agreement. 
The competition which Canada will 
have to meet will be the trading ad- 
vantages offered by other exporters. 
Russia, the Argentine and Turkey 
are all potential buyers of British 
consumer goods and it is conceivable 
that the British will wish to route 
some of their business to countries 
where they can find markets for their 
own production. 

Making it clear that, if the U. K. 
is not a party to the agreement, the 
open market price will be the price 
to the U. K. Mr. Howe added “We 
do not wish to charge the U. K. more 
than $2.05 bu. and we would gladly 
support their application for acces- 
sion to the agreement at any time.” 

Mr. Howe has confirmed the im- 
pression that the British are unlikely 
to reverse the decision to stay out of 
the agreement. 


Prosperity 


A continuation of the story denot- 
ing the increasing tempo of business 
in Canada is contained in the annual 
report of the Goderich Elevator & 


Transit Co., Ltd. The directors state 
that the volume of grain handled in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1953, 
was an all time record. 

Last year’s turnover of 27,754,000 
bu. was three million bushels better 
than the previous record reported in 
the year ended March 31, 1946. 

The net profit reported at $160,734 
was more than 60% higher than the 
previous year’s $99,432. It was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting that 
the regular semi annual dividend of 
50¢ share would be paid July 2 to- 
gether with an extra dividend of the 
same amount. 


Record Grain Lift 


A new record for the St. Lawrence 
River ports was set in May when 
more than 40 million bushels of grain 
were shipped overseas. The bulk of 
this grain passed through the eleva- 
tors at Montreal, but record ship- 
ments also went from Sorel, Trois- 
Rivieres and Quebec. 

Port officials at Montreal state that 
the prospects for June are good with 
more grain pouring in from Great 
Lakes freighters. There is a_ possi- 
bility that the May record may be 
broken. 


Flood Damage 


Though there has been some dam- 
age to cultivated land on the western 
prairies as a result of flooding, of- 
ficials now state that the losses will 
not be as great as originally feared. 
Forecasts of the area temporarily 
lost to production had been set at 
anything from 500,000 acres to 2.5 
million acres. 

There is little doubt that the crop 
itself will be lower than expected be- 
cause the excessive wet weather has 
delayed the sowing of wheat. How- 
ever, it is expected that the land will 


dry out in time for the sowing of 
coarse grains. 

Prairie farmers suffering damage 
from floods may be eligible for special 
crop failure payments which become 
applicable as a result of damage from 
drouth, hail, rain or other natural 
hazards. Payment is made when the 
yield is less than 8 bu. to the acre. 
The production of between 4 and 8 
bu. an acre calls for the payment of 
$1.50 acre on all the affected area, 
while on a production of less than 
4 bu. the payment increases to $2.50 
an acre on half the affected area. For 
the payments to operate, however, 
the damage has to be general in the 
particular area and there is no bene- 
fit if an individual holding is the only 
one in the district to suffer. 
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Canadian Wheat, 
Flour Exports 
Best in 7 Years 


WINNIPEG—In the nine months 
of the current crop year ending April 
30, Canadian wheat and flour exports 
totaled 249,118,000 bu. This compares 
with 224,455,000 bu. in the same pe- 
riod a year ago and is the largest 
cumulative total for any August- 
April period since the crop year 
1945-46. 

Current exports are made up of 
208,099,000 bu. of wheat and 41,- 
019,000 bu. in the form of flour. April 
shipments alone accounted for slight- 
ly more than 25,000,000 bu. of the 
nine-month total. The April ship- 
ments included 4,683,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. 

During April the U.K. continued 
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as the largest importer of Canadian 
wheat and took 7,191,000 bu. while 
2,863,000 bu. went to Pakistan, 2,- 
477,000 to Germany, 1,298,000 to 
Switzerland, 1,109,000 to Belgium 
while slightly more than 1,300,000 bu. 
went to the U.S., chiefly for milling 
in bond. 

Flour exports for April included 
the equivalent of 1,906,000 bu., go- 
ing to the U.K. Other heavy import- 
ers for the month were Egypt with 
468,000 bu., Philippines 442,000, Cey- 
lon 437,000 and Venezuela 271,000 bu. 
The flour went to 50 different des- 
tinations while wheat exports in 
April cleared to 20 destinations. 

April exports of Canadian oats, 
rolled oats and oatmeal were slight- 
ly in excess of 6,100,000 bu. boosting 
the total for the first nine months 
of the current crop year to more 
than 46,800,000 bu. Canadian oats 
during the same month were cleared 
to four countries, with the U.S. con- 
tinuing to be almost the sole buyer 
with purchases of 5,961,000 bu. From 
Aug. 1 to April 30 the U.S. has im- 
ported almost 42,500,000 bu. of Ca- 
nadian oats. 

Canadian barley exports continue 
on a good scale and total clearances 
of 4,647,000 bu. in April boosted the 
August-April total to 77,264,000 bu. 
In April the U.S. took slightly more 
than 2,900,000 bu. 

The U.S. continues to be the best 
buyer of Canadian rye and in April 
imported 1,400,000 bu. out of a total 
of 1,501,000 bu. cleared that month. 
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SHORTENING OUTPUT UP 
WINNIPEG—Canadian production 
of shortening in April increased to 
10,264,000 lb. compared to 8,338,000 
in the same month last year, but the 
month’s output of lard declined to 
9,321,000 lb. from 11,059,000, accord- 
ing to reports from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the first 
four months this year 43,527,000 Ib. 
of shortening were produced com- 
pared with 37,380,000 last year and 
37,658,000 lb. of lard compared with 

41,426,000. 














Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Liverpool Event 


The Liverpool Corn Trade Assn. 
has now been in existence for 100 
years and traders from the various 
ports of the U. K. are to gather June 
18-19 to celebrate the centenary. 

The National Federation of Corn 
Trade Assns., which includes the 
main British grain trade groups in its 
membership, will hold its annual 
meeting in Liverpool to coincide with 
the centenary, and various events 
have been arranged by way of cele- 
bration. Lord Woolton, Britain’s war- 
time minister of food, will lay the 
foundation stone of the new ex- 
change, which is being built to re- 
place the one destroyed by enemy 
action, The Lord Mayor of Liverpool 
is signifying the importance of grain 
in Liverpool’s economic life by hold- 
ing a civic luncheon, while members 
of the federation will also be enter- 
tained on the Flying Breeze by the 
directors of the United Grain Ele- 
vators, Ltd. 

A centenary brochure has been pre- 
pared for world wide distribution un- 
der the direction of S. G. Dibben, 
editor of Corn Trade News and 
Britain's leading grain statistician, 


in association with Andrew Broom- 
hall, the paper’s publisher. 


Red Rationing 


Announcements by the ruling com- 
munist party in Czechoslovakia that 
the recently imposed currency reform 
measures, which have excited so 
much criticism among the people, 
would be accompanied by deration- 
ing have not been fully implemented, 
according to observers. 

The Ministry of Internal Trade has 
made a ruling that consumers can 
purchase only given quantities of 
staple foods at any time. The 
amounts which can be taken appear 
liberal enough but, since nothing has 
been said about the period for which 
one purchase must suffice, the people 
are suspicious. According to the edict 
each consumer may buy 6.6 Ib. bread, 
10 rolls and 4.4 Ib. flour at one visit. 
But for how long this must last has 
nt been stated and therein lies the 
catch in the much publicized dera- 
tioning of food in Czechoslovakia. 

Reports coming from behind the 
iron curtain have indicated that the 
country is suffering from a severe 
food shortage which has been aggra- 
vated by Russian demands for the 


export of various grains to adjacent 
communist controlled countries or 
for sale on the western European 
export market. 


Mexican Hopes 


Mexican officials have confirmed 
recent announcements that the coun- 
try is coming to the state where it 
will be self sufficient in wheat. The 
domestic crop has been estimated at 
500,000 metric tons, half of it from 
the northwestern state of Sonora. 

The quota under the International 
Wheat Agreement is set at 350,000 
metric tons and, in normal times, a 
further 200,000 tons is required. The 
aim at self sufficiency has been bol- 
stered by the agreement to pay grow- 
ers a high price for their production. 


Japan Purchase 


Japan has made a deal with the 
Argentine for 50,000 tons wheat at a 
price reported to be in the region of 
$92 ton f.o.b. Other countries are re- 
ported to be negotiating with the 
Argentinian monopoly selling agency 
for supplies of wheat, deals being 
bolstered by mutual agreements to 
provide manufactured goods in ex- 
change. 
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TENDERS BEING ACCEPTED 
ON CANADIAN FLOUR MILL 


TORONTO—tThe Excellence Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Seaforth, Ont., has been 
placed on the market by the trustee, 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
Canada. The trustee is acting under 
the terms of the bankruptcy act on 
behalf of creditors. 

The sale is to be made on a tender 
basis. Sealed tenders will be accepted 
by the trustee up to noon June 25 
and the conditions state that the 
highest or any tender shall not neces- 
sarily be accepted. 

The property is divided into three 
parcels. The first covering real prop- 
erty, consists of a lot containing ap- 
proximately two acres on which are 
erected an elevator, flour mill, engine 
house and other buildings. The lot 
adjoins a railway siding. 


The second parcel is made up of 
plant, machinery and equipment 
capable of milling 650 bbl. flour a 


day. The third consists of office furni- 
ture, fixtures and equipment on the 
premises. Tenders will be received for 
all three parcels en bloc, the offer 
states. 

Discussions for the sale of the mill 
were initiated in the summer of 1952 
(The Northwestern Miller, July 22, 
page 17), and the unsecured creditors 
agreed, at the company’s suggestion, 
to extend their claims for a further 
period. Prospects for finding a buyer 
were reported to be favorable. At 
that time it was reported that the 
assets were valued at approximately 
$425,000 before depreciation of $150,- 
000, or a book value of $275,000. 
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BRITON SCORES POLICY 
OF U. S. CROP SUBSIDIES 


LONDON —tThe policy of the U. S. 
government in granting subsidies to 
American farmers was scored by 
Lockhart E. Holmes, retiring presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Assn., speaking at the association’s 
annual meeting June 3. 

Mr. Holmes said ‘The 
balance of the free 
bedeviled fo: 


economic 
world has been 
years by the artificial 
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B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
47 Yonge Street TORONTO, CANADA 
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prices which Europe and, in particu- 
lar, this country, has had to pay for 
farm produce from the western 
hemisphere. These are due to the 
subsidies paid by the U. S. govern- 
ment to American farmers by way 
of taking supplies off the market, 
when prices drop, to a certain propor- 
tion of the cost of industrial goods. 
Yet the U. S. has not hesitated to 
take the fullest advantage of any 
weakening in the market position of 
these commodities which she has to 
buy abroad.” 

Referring to the new International 
Wheat Agreement, Mr. Holmes de- 
clared ‘Here we have an attempt by 
the U. S. government to try to cover 
part, at least, of their losses in the 
domestic markets from their overseas 
customers. Very rightly, Great 
Britain has refused to accept this im- 
position any longer, for the U. K. tax- 
payers, or consumers, are hard put to 
it to ‘protect’ our own farmers, let 
alone high priced producers abroad.” 

Mr. Holmes suggested that when 
representatives of governments sit 
down to draft an agreement on any 
commodity entering international 
trade they should, in the first place, 
debate a “means of payment” clause. 
This, he suggested, was the first ques- 
tion which should have attention. 
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U. K., PERU LEAD BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour continues 
at a high level with the total worked 
last week slightly less than 10,500,000 
bu. This included 789,000 bu. in the 
form of flour of which only 66,000 bu. 
was for IWA account going to Vene- 
zuela, Gibraltar, Bermuda, Costa 
Rica, Cuba and Netherlands Antilles. 
The 723,000 bu. in the form of flour 
listed as Class 2 sales was made up 
of varying parcels for Korea, Jamaica, 
Venezuela, Singapore, Saudi Arabia, 
Antigua, Barbados, Sierra Leone, 
Philippines, Japan, Colombia, Domini- 
can Republic, Nigeria, Nicaragua, 
Siam, Trinidad, Guatemala, and 
Netherlands Antilles. 

Wheat exports totalled 9,885,000 
bu. and this included just over 7,000,- 
000 bu. worked to IWA countries with 
the U. K. taking 2,529,000 bu. Other 
destinations and quantities were as 
follows: South Africa, 1,026,000 bu., 
Germany, 1,081,000; India, 713,000; 
Italy, 503,000; Cuba, 369,000; Bel- 
gium, 353,000; Japan, 301,000, and 
Netherlands 115,000 bu. Bolivia and 
Norway took the remainder. 

Class 2 wheat sales were made up 
as follows: U. K., 1,085,000 bu.; Peru, 
730,000; Netherlands, 369,000; Japan, 
337,000; Denmark, 168,000 and Bel- 
gium, 117,000 bu. Italy took the re- 
maining 18,000 bu. 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


<, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


SL \ MONARCH 
CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 











Specialists in [Millin 
Conia ian Hard Sp ring Wheat 


GUARANTEED he 

THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 
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DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS TORONTO. CANADA 


“LAKURON 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
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GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. MEAL MEAL 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA TORONTO ELEVATORS 
CaBie Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry TORONTO CANADA 














W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Melbourne Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


— 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 








Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
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WINNIPEG = TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
ASTERN EXPORT OFFICE M NTREA 


Mm aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
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)RIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER SALES OFFICE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 





Cable Address: “ForTGarry”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address SLT 
‘ ” yay ea ALL 
enduabein “syG0R = CABLE CODES 
Montreal é anne?” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





structions have diminished somewhat 
but p.d.s. and spot sales managed to 
keep the average unfilled order bal- 


ance from dropping to zero. Flour 
milling schedules will continue on a 


day-to-day 
are 


basis until new crop sales 
made 


Quotations June 15, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons, June shipment only: 


hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.1075.20, standard 95% patent $5 
a5.10, straight $4.95@5.05, estab- 


lished brands of family flour $5.90@ 
7.20, first clears $4.50@4.70, second 
clears $4.454 4.50, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.204 4.40. 


Oklahoma City: Sales declined and 
10'%, compared with 65% 
a week earlier. Operations averaged 


averaged 


75%, compared with 65° the pre- 
vious week. Prices closed 25¢ high- 
er on family flour and 18¢ higher 
on bakery. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, June 13: carlots, 
family short patent $7.20; bakery, 


unenriched short patent $5.75, stand- 
ard patent $5.65; truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow with prices about 5¢ 
sack higher. Shipping directions have 
been good. 

Wichita: 
at capacity 


Mills operated 4%, days 
last week. All sales were 
domestic, were confined almost en- 
tirely to bakers and averaged 33%, 
compared with 35% the preceding 
week and 52% a year ago. Shipping 
directions ranged from fair to good. 
Prices June 12 were up 10¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 


Texas: Weakness in the wheat 


market encouraged flour buyers to 
continue their waiting attitude and 


purchases were still confined to no 
more than enough to cover actual 
current needs. Sales last week were 
only 15 to 20% of capacity. Running 
time was off slightly, probably aver- 
aging only three days. Prices were 
10¢ sack lower on family flour and 
5¢ off on bakers, but clears were a 
shade higher. Quotations June 13: 
extra high patent family $6.80@7, 
high patent $6.50@6.70; standard 
bakers, unenriched $5.4545.65; first 
clears, unenriched $4.9075.10, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour 
waned here last week as buyers con- 
tinued to back away and eye the 
oncoming crop. A few single carlots 
were to bakers forced to buy 
because of depleted stocks, but there 
was no interest in deferred book- 
ings. Family flour sales were off, 
but directions were better, and mills 
operated at 70%. Outlook for this 
week was considerably less with 
mills expecting cutbacks to around 
50%. Prices were unchanged from a 
week earlier after a sharp advance 
at midweek, amounting to about 16¢, 
fell away on Friday due to a drop 
in options and premiums. Quotations, 


sold 


basis Kansas City, June 13: hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons $5.85@5.95; bakers short pat- 


ent, in papers $5.15@5.20; standard 
$5.05 @5.10. 


East 


New York: Small lots of flour for 
quick shipment formed the only busi- 
ness in the local market. The sales 
were made to both jobbers and bak- 
but were widely scattered and 
where balances were nearing exhaus- 
tion. They were made chiefly at lower 
than average prices, to come out im- 
mediately. Many of the orders were 
price-date-of-shipment business and 
the only encouraging factor in the 
market was the low state of stocks 
and contracts, promising eventual re- 
placements. 


ers 


Among spring wheat grades, clears 
have grown steadily tighter, with 
many mills not pressing for business 
and holding firmly to figures 15@25¢ 
above their quotations of a month or 
two ago. Soft wheat flours were also 
increasingly scarce with occasional 
cars offered where mills were clear- 
ing out odds and ends of old wheat. 
Offers of new were not general al- 
though a few small sales were made 
by eastern mills for shipment the end 
of July, and from southern Illinois 
where the wheat will soon move, quo- 
tations were slightly below current 
levels. 


Even though prices at the close of 
the week were 10@17¢ below the 
previous week’s close, business was 
not stimulated. 

Quotations June 13: Spring family 
flour $7.85, high glutens $6.6106.69, 
short patents $6.4606.54, standard 
patents $6.3606.44, clears $5.904 
6.15; southwestern short patents $5.95 


h'gh ratio soft winters $6076.70, 
straights S5%@ 5.25. 

Boston: Spring whet flours rose in 
the Boston morket last week. The ad- 
vance was a reflection of price action 
‘n the primary markets. Values 
the top g-ades recorded an early rise 


on 


of »>5 much as 1l¢ over the previous 
week's closing and then fell to an 
overall loss averaging 5¢ net for the 


week. First clears were an exception, 
however, in the weekly movement as 
they cloced 5¢ higher net on the out- 
side of the range. 

Hard winters finished 6¢ higher for 
the week, but at the close actual 
prices were much in doubt, reflecting 
the uncertainty of other markets 
Soft wheat flours were irregular and 
rather quiet with eastern straights 
easing 5 to 15¢ while high ratios ad- 
vanced 10¢ on the inside quotation of 
the range 

Trading activity was slow in view 
of the crop advices and the wide fluc- 
tuations in daily quotations. Most 
buyers here were holding off in their 
purchasing plans, feeling that that 
position wes the most intelligent in 
view of the price movements and the 
general uncertainty which is current- 
ly prevailing. Wheat futures breaking 
to the lowest point in three years was 
not regarded by the trade as any- 
thing but a trading deterrent. 

Even the smaller operators were 
holding to minimum inventory posi- 
tions, but, according to reports, thei: 
dormant attitude was realistic as it 
was a direct reflection of the light de- 
mand at the consumer level. 

Quotations June 13: Spring short 
patents $6.6146.69, standards $6.51 4 





























16.10, standard patents $5.70@585; 6.59, high gluten $6.7606.84, first 
>I . > >I vv al al = 
WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 
(1,000 bushels) 

—Exporting countries—total sales ————— 
Importing Guaranteed United Statest 
countries purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
Austria 11,023 7,923 sae ‘ 464 10,787 
Belgium 20,209 6,284 115 6.499 13,672 0,071 
Bolivia* 2,756 183 183 errr 2,436 — 2,802 
BURR ccccvuce 13,22 9,340 2066 9.340 = acces Se akseus 11,886 
Ceylon*® S.624 = caccee 483 483 6,131 6,614 
Costa Rica 1.213 133 605 738 1,143 
Cuba . 7.422 1,39 1,235 627 1 7,34 
Denmark* .... 1,617 438 37 809 1.621 
Dominican Rep S76 45 586 631 840 
Ecuador* . : 1,286 180 495 675 59¢ 1,274 
Egypt® . ‘ 14,697 7,514 . 7,514 7,33 14,844 
El Salvador* 404 3 214 87 115 10 
Germany 66,139 43,672 43.¢ 1¢ 1 373 13 t 1 
Greece .... 15,726 5,879 awe 5,879 14 », 89 
Guatemala 919 42 594 t 279 915 
Haiti* . 1,029 920 92 110 1,030 
Honduras* : 367 153 150 3¢ 65 371 
Iceland 404 4 284 28 2 320 
India ... oso BM 20.356 seerau 0.3 18,99: 13,067 ,41 
Indonesia** 3,674 1,076 1,07 60 1 1.490 
Ireland* . - 10,104 2466 8 83 wowes 1,166 2,¢ 6.403 10,222 
Israel* . “e 5,879 1,260 3,731 2,163 894 
Rtaly ... 40,418 6 17,61 892 11,023 1,527 
Japan* ; 18,372 P 12,36 2,519 3,674 18,556 
Lebanon ... 2,388 552 1,362 1,914 72 2,286 
Liberia* . 37 e . 17 17 21 8 
Mexico 12,860 9.151 9,151 9,151 
Netherlands 24,802 10,452 596 14,048 1,928 "1 67 1,286 
New Zealand 4,593 1 4,§ 
Nicaragua 331 174 138 1 
Norway* 7,716 1,840 4,112 621 98 7,720 
Panama** : 625 107 48 
Peru* §,512 3,217 3,286 2.344 
Philippines 7,202 3,279 1 9 
Portugal* 5,626 4,112 4,877 1s 7 
Saudi Arabia 1.837 153 : 1,60 11 1 
Spain* 4.37 1.374 20 4.394 
Sweden* 2 1,659 ° 1.659 1,095 
Switzerland 6, 1,761 1,761 4.608 
Un. of S. Africa 11,023 389 » 3x9 9x9 
OG: Be 's . 177,068 20,653 4,044 1,697 9 ” 11 ts 
Venezuela 6,246 13 2 T08 72) 5 167 
Total 580,917 197,74: 31,644 86,609 228.41 80 47,789 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 88,700 235.000 4,089 580,917 
Balance ; “91 H,587 09 33,128 
tSales confirmed by CCC through June 9, 1953. tSales recorded Wheat Cour 
through June 5, 1953. *Quota closed. **Sales may not be made until further notice 


Clears $5.87 
patents $612 


617: 
a6 22, 


hard winter short 
standards 85 87@ 


997; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67@ 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.120@537 hich ratio $6.024 6.82: 


family S7.87 
Philadelphia: \ith flour 
some of the ground 


repaining 


lost during re- 


cent declines, many bakers and job- 
bers in this area got to wondering 
if this was a signal that the bear- 
ish factors in the over-all picture 


had been pretty well discounted, But 
this thinking failed to stimulate any 
new demand for the commodity, 
hand-to-mouth purchases continued 
io account for the only activity. 


It is expected that this type of 
purchasing will remain a dominant 
factor in bakery scheduling for at 
least a while yet. Many observers 
are by no means sure that a turn 
in the trend has materialized. They 


believe there is uncertainty in the 
outlook which may be resolved only 
When the full impact of the new 
crop has been exercised. Meanwhile, 
it is expected that more operators 
will resort to partial coverage, shun- 


ning extended commitments. 
Supplies in the hands of bakers 
in this section are known to have 


reached 
activity, 


low levels so that greater 
representing a multiplica- 
tion of stop-gap orders, is expected 
unless there is a sudden change in 
the picture. 

Bookings of hard winters here re- 
main no better than those in othe: 
categories, a fact which proves sur- 
prising to some in view of the cur- 
rent wide discounts under springs. 
There is some thinking that the 
chains might decide to re-enter the 
market, but mill representatives say 


there is no evidence now of such 
a move. 
Quotations June 13: spring high 


gluten $6.90@7, short patent $6.704 


6.80, standard patent $6.6546.75, 
first clear $646.10; hard winter 
short patent $6.2506.35, standard 


$6.204 6.30; soft winter western $5.65 
“5.90, nearby $5.3005.50. 
Pittsburgh: Only small lot replace- 
ments of both hard Kansas and 
spring wheat patents were made the 


past week. Prices continued to be 
made attractive for immediate or 
June shipments, but this failed to 


attract any large scale flour buying. 
The retail and wholesale bakers and 
also flour brokers await the new crop 
and believe lower prices for new crop 
flour will be quoted. Directions were 
only fair the past week. 


Family patent sales were slow 
Cake sales, after a slow climb up- 
ward, have again begun to sag. Fath- 


er’s Day is being advertised as a day 
for an extra good bakers cake for 
father, and it is hoped this will at- 
tract as extensive a list of buyers as 
Mother’s Day developed this year. 
There is no life to the flour market 
throughout the Tri-State area. Al- 
though regular telephone and _ per- 
sonal calls on prospective flour buyers 
are being constantly made, the indif- 
ference of the trade brings comment 
as to future developments. It is said 
flour mixes are reaching a high de- 
gree of popularity among bakers and 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls tKans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
e acme te , P 
Spring family ae $5.8607.16 §...@... §$...@ «.. $...@ 
6.007 6.50 oo @ wee . OD... ae Sree oe, 


Spring top patent ; ona A 
5.7 5.78 











Spring high gluter soeo® v6 > is ‘ a a ae “a 
Spring short ° @ os > DOG 5.60 oa eee cou 6 25 7+eG@ 
Spring tandurd 5.90@6.20 5.40@5.50 > Dy ws --- @6.15 wows 
Spring first clear 5.30@5.80 5.15@5.35 is @ . . a6.10 Sia ae 
Hard winter famil ~-- @7.55 es 5.904 7.20 Sa 7.35 ce. 
Hard winter short . P 5 . 5.4005.64 aca 5.10@ 5.20 ---@5.70 a “a 
Hard winter tar rd 5.30@5.54 canoe 5.00 5.10 ..-@5.50 a 
Hard winter first clear ; ---@4.99 riers, Aer 4.500 4.70 -.-@5.35 . a 
Soft winter family oe @ ice ae ee «. - @5.85 own 
Soft winter hort patent x Dee now aes ~-- @56.75 a 
Soft) winter tandard ooo @ ane ooo @ owe ooo @ wee coeG 
Soft winter straight «BP cae m Pace ~+ - @4.90 a 
Soft winter first clear ee GP ass ixe@ : sane 1.60 . “a 
Rye flour white 3.98% 4.00 ri eee «++ @AT3 a 
Rye flour, dark 2.984 3.00 or. oe eee QS.TS a 
Semolina, tandard bulk 6.654 6.70 or. «+ - @7.30 a 
tJune hipment onl 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring familys .  o 67.86 $...@. 7 $7.65@7.75 $. ia 
Spring high elute ; 6.6140 6.69 6.904 7.00 6.70 a 6.380 6.204 6.40 
Spring short 64164 6.54 6.70 6.80 6.55@6.70 6.10@6.2 
Spring standard 6366.44 6.6506.75 6.4506.55 6 wa 6 
Spring first clear 59Gb 6.000 6.10 6.95@6.06 5.854@6.10 
Hard winter hort 5.9546.10 6.2546.35 2 6§.88@6.17 5.454 5.60 
Hard winter tandard 5.70@5.85 6.2006.30 5.87@5.97 5.73 @w5.97 5.300 5.45 
Hard winter first clear a. D ws ee . 1.804 5.00 
Soft winter short patent ; “ @. we 5.10@ 5.40 
Soft winter traight 5.00 “ 5.12@5.37 ‘<a 0% 1.750 4.95 
Soft winter first clear a ‘ WD wee 3  <s 1uead 
ive flour white 15 4.7540 4.85 a 1.73 @4.96 “a 
Kye flour, art @. 1a « of 4.15@4.21 a 
Semolina tandard buik 7.42@7.52 “4 “ 7.82@7.72 u 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@7.55 Spring top patent .$12.50@12.80 $12.10@12.80 
Hiuestem W658 Spring second patents 11.90@12.20  11.10@11.50 
Iakery gerade 16.59 Winter exportst .... ....4 Ww 4.75 .@ 
lea try a6.29 
4100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. **For delivery between 


Fort William and Br 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


the 


itish Columbia boundary. 








Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from market reviews, are based on 


carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 

iran $49. 50@50.00 $45.504046.00 $ “ $ ao7T we $ a56.00 

Standard midad 00d 3.50 ~@5o.ue — a 58.00 “@ 58.00 


Flour midds 7.50a@ 58.00 asgae . a “a “ 


Red dog 59.50 60.50 ~-- - 55.00 4 aM 5.00 it 


Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 


tran S400 44.50 $50.00 50.25 $ a55.00 $54.00 55.50 $ “ 

Shorts 00d 55.50 60.254 60.50 64.000 66.00 H5.00@ 66.50 “a 

Mill run «a oe wees Sort ae “a 56.004 57.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


$55.00 SS 00 


16.000 49,00 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of 
of Trade, in bushel 


‘Toronto 


Winnipeg 


$57.00@ 59.00 
47.00 @W50.00 


$59.004 61.00 
48.00 @ 51.00 








erain in the U.S, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


4000's omitted), June 4, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


-—Wheat— -——Corn—, --—-Oats—, -——Rye . -—Barley 









1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Ktaltimore 2,720 1,143 3,003 1,129 a 8 3 73 9 1 
Koston . 3 eas 43 ° ee es ie -s os _: 
Buffalo 3,049 2,673 2,602 1,911 SS 31 381 1,79 
Afloat 
Chicago 2,314 7,700 2,777 $- so 
leuluth 1,446 975 ie 715 
Enid ee 
rt. Worth 73 83 q 1l 0 ) 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 1 
Indianapoli s 1ai7 23 is 
Kansas City 63 17 102 90 0 51 
Milwauker 64 13 1 1,09: 1,54 
Minneapolis 2.037 1,290 19s 447 2,091 670 
New Orlean i 
New York 2 
Afloat E 
Omaha S S1 24 S 9 1 
Peoria 
Philadelphia  - . 12 144 11 
Sioux City ; iv 11 2 t 
St. Joseph 138 She 66 j 
St. Louis 91 35 2 j 66 H 
Wichita 1 
Lakes 33 
Canals Vi 120 15s 
Total 199,356 (7,422 18,548 35,658 9,351 12,662 3,578 1,304 4,76 13,078 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 





WHEAT FLAXSEED 





Minneapolis Chicago ~- Kansas City Minneapolis 
Puly Sept July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec July Sept. 
June s 14 203% 207% ##213% ##217% $210 °16% I71% 
June & 12% 203%, 06M 212% 216% 210 16% 369% 
June 10 4 1) 203% 206% 212% 216w 209% 216 68 
June 11 10% 202% 2054, 2114 216m 2H 215% 367 
June 1 1984, 201% 2OTR 212 205% 2411 6 67 
CORN —RYE —, —__—_OATS————_ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sep Tuly Sept July Oct July Sept July Sept. July Sept 
June § 1 1 144 148% 854, 138% 141 72% 71% 67% 66 
June 9 1 l & 143 147%, » 137% Linky 71% 71% 67% 6% 
ane 2 bos, J 141% 146 135% 139 71% 71% 67% 66% 
June 11 1 1 142% 146% 136% 1391 72% 72% 6S ly 67% 
June 1 1 140% 144% 134% 135% 71% 71% 67% #6% 





as an effective method to cut labor 
costs at this critical period of high 
overhead costs. 

Quotations June 13: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $5.73@5.97, 
medium patent $5.78@6.07, short 
patent $5.88@6.17; spring stand- 
ard patent $645@6.55, medium 
patent $6.50@6.62, short patent $6.55 
“6.70, clears $5.95@6.06, high gluten 
$6.70@6.80; family patent, advertised 
brands $7.65@7.75, other brands $5.88 
a@7.06; pastry and cake flours $4.95 
@7.15. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
unrelentingly poor in the central 
states area during the week ending 
June 13. Sales averaged around 30 
to 35% of capacity. Trade observers 
do not look for any big run of busi- 
ness until it appears new crop prices 
have been pretty well established. 

Business was slow in the early 
part of the week, but the buying 
lassitude intensified as the week wore 
on. Developments which encouraged 
the negligent buying attitude were 
the government crop report show- 
ing a new record carryover and new 
crop supplies of wheat, and subse- 
quent declines in the wheat market. 
Each fresh setback in the wheat 
market only intensified the belief 
that prices of flour could go lower. 

Although total flour sales declined 
in the central states area for the 
week, soft wheat flour sales remained 
about unchanged. Business consist- 
ed mostly of single or double car 
sales, with only occasionally an order 
as large as 5,000 sacks. Replace- 
ment buying was the rule. 

Quotations, down 
from the previous week, with the 
exception of family flour, were as 
follows, June 13: spring top patent 
$6@6.30, standard $5.90@6.20, clear 
$5.30@5.80; hard winter short $5.40 
5.64, 95% patent $5.30@5.54, clear 
$4.99; family flour $7.55; soft win- 
ter short $6.32@7.02, standard $4.55 
a6.32, clear $4.35@6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
very light volume of new sales last 
week. The slight interest which was 
displayed by the trade was on a 
price-date-of-shipment basis. As the 
result of fairly good shipping direc- 
tions, mill operating time was con- 
sidered satisfactory. A good demand 
existed for soft wheat and Kansas 
wheat clears, but very little interest 
was shown in spring wheat clears. 

Elsewhere in the area the milling 
industry reported draggy business. 
Buyers are viewing the fine wheat 
crop prospects as a step toward low- 
er prices and are content to await 
developments, particularly on hard 
winter wheat flour. Spring sales were 
very slow also, with this type of 
flour being offered at 70¢ over hard 
Wheat. Bakers feel that the govern- 
ment’s report on the spring wheat 
crop prospect should have a weak- 
ening effect on northern prices. Hard 
Winter wheat flour was quoted 10¢ 
over the previous week, spring wheat 
flour unchanged and soft wheat flour 
up 10¢. Clears continued to hold firm, 
with prices somewhat lower than a 
week carlier but not in excess of 10¢ 
on any type. Mill operations were 
just fair with the demand from do- 
mestic and export buyers sufficient 
to prevent any surplus accumulation. 


considerably 


Quotations, St. Louis, June 11: 
family top soft patent $5.85, top 
hard $7.35, ordinary $5.75; bakers soft 
winter short patent $5.75, cake $5.75, 
pastry $4.75, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.70, standard patent $5.50, 
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clears $5.35; spring short patent 
$6.25, standard $6.15, clears $6.10. 


South 


New Orleans: Somewhat greater 
interest was in evidence during the 
past week, particularly on new crop 
flour. However, quotations were not 
plentiful and those received were 
generally higher in price than buy- 
ers’ ideas. As a result there was 
little business. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
percentage of the very limited de- 
mand, which was confined mainly to 
immediate and June shipment, with 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas mills 
participating. Northern spring wheat 
flours were very soft with declines 
averaging 15@20¢ in two days. How- 
ever, this reduction in price did not 
act as a stimulant to sales. In fact, 
some buyers are said to have discon- 
tinued the use of spring wheat and 
other buyers are cutting down on 
quantities used, due to the differ- 
ential prevailing over hard winters. 

Soft winters were moderately ac- 
tive, with a further easing up in 
prices. However, the volume was 
small and mostly to cover replace- 
ment. Cake flours met with a very 
poor demand, apparently reflecting 
the decrease in retail cake sales. 
Few, if any, new sales were report- 
ed and some buyers are behind on 
deliveries against contracts. All 
baked goods have suffered quite a 
decline since the rather hot weather 
set in. 

Shipping directions undoubtedly 
reflected this decline. Stocks on hand 
continue to be reduced although still 
somewhat heavier than desired in 
the hot weather. Export flour sales 
were very quiet, with a few limited 
inquiries received from the Nether- 
lands but no business reported there- 
on. Latin American countries pur- 
chased only routine amounts, with 
Puerto Rico most active. 

Quotations June 12, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.45@5.60, 
standard $5.30@5.45, first clear $4.80 
@5; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.20, standard $6@6.25, 
first clear $5.85@6.10, high gluten 
$6.20@6.40; soft wheat short patent 
$5.10@5.40, straight $4.75 @ 4.95, first 
clear $4@4.25, high ratio cake $5.45 
a5.80; Pacific Coast cake $7.10@ 
7.20, pastry $6.40@6.50. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour prices were un- 
changed to slightly lower during 
the week, and business was still very 
draggy. Trade circles reported that 
a fair volume of offshore business 
is in the offing, however, and per- 
haps the next week or two will see 
an improvement in production as a 
result. Some millers expressed the 
belief that there may be a pinch 
on free wheat before new crop local 
supplies come onto the market, be- 
cause continuing offshore shipments 
of wheat, together with the fact 
that CCC owns most of the visible 
supply, may make it difficult for 
millers to obtain supplies to take 
care of current orders plus any new 
business that may develop. Buyers 
on the other hand watched daily 
Chicago quotations go down and re- 
fused to get excited, confining their 
buying to a nearby basis. Quotations 
June 12: family patent $7.55, blue- 
stem $6.58, bakery $6.59, pastry $6.29. 

Portland: Pacific Northwest flour 
production last week was very slim, 
and trade sources predict that the 
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output will continue low at least 
through the end of June. Reports 
were to the effect that the Philip- 
pines is interested in the purchase 
of one million 50-lb. bags, and if the 
sale is made, most of it is expected 
to come from this sector. 


e 
Designers and Builders Canada 
Grate P for the Bad ‘ Toronto-Montreal: A high level of 
rain Frocessing industries activity is still being maintained by 
® 


the mills, with bookings satisfactory 
up to the end of June. More or- 
ders are required to make the July 
picture better, and indications are 
that some will be forthcoming, in- 
cluding a major order from Egypt. 
Routine outlets are showing the usual 
activity, with Jamaica an expected 
buyer of bakers and counter flour 
this week. 

Of major interest was an inquiry 
from Trinidad for August delivery. 
This territory has been a_ subscrib- 
er to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, through its connection with 
the U.K., and this is the first ind:- 
cation of the continuation of busi- 
ness at Class 2 rates with a com- 
monwealth country. Other flour buy- 
ers, however, appear to be holding 
off making commitments for the new 
crop year, and the feeling is that 
this reluctance will continue until 
the price situation is more settled. 

The price on the domestic market 
has been subject to a further in- 
crease of around 20¢ bbl. as a result 
of the weaker market in millfeed. 
Buying interest, however, shows no 
sign of relaxing. Quotations June 13: 
top patent springs for use in Canada 
$12.50@12.80 bbl., seconds $11.904 
12.20 bbl., bakers $11.80@12.10 bbl., 
all less cash discounts in 98’s cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
still quiet but mills are engaged in 
correspondence with their British 
connections in the expectation that 
the market in the U.K. in winters 
might open up. The quality of Ca- 
nadian flour is highly regarded, and 
it is expected that quotations will 
be highly competitive. Quotations 
June 13: export $4.75 per 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Montreal - Halifax. Domestic 
$10.56 bbl. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
176,000 bbl. of flour for export last 
week, and apart from 15,000 bbl. 
for IWA account all of the business 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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was listed as Class 2 sales. The IWA 
flour was worked to Venezuela, Gib- 
raltar, Bermuda, Costa Rica, Cuba 
and Netherlands Antilles. Class 2 
flour sales went to the following des- 
tinations: Korea, Jamaica, Vene- 
zuela, Singapore, Saudi Arabia, An- 


tigua, Barbados, Sierra Leone, Phil- 
ippines, Japan, Colombia, Domini- 
can Republic, Nigeria, Nicaragua, 
Siam, Trinidad, Guatemala, Nether- 
lands Antilles. Domestic trade is 
moderate but mills are working to 
capacity and there is little likeli- 


hood of any decline in mill produc- 


tion between now and the end of 
the current crop year on July 31. 
Prices are firm 

Quotations June 13: top patent 


springs for delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boun- 


dary $12.100 12.80, second patents 
$11.10@11.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $10.85@11.05; all prices cash 


carlot, 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed trading was 
dull’ early this week, following a 
minor revival of interest last week. 
With few transactions made, values 
were difficult to peg, but quotations 
were considered about $1 lower on 
bran and about steady on middlings. 
Quotations June 15: bran $45.50@ 46, 
standard midds. $50, flour midds. $53, 
red dog $55. 

Kansas City: While shorts ad- 
vanced to a spread of about $10 ton 
over bran, demand for the coarser 
offal remained light and prices held 
to around the season's low. Deferred 
quotations for both types continued 
rather sluggish. By June 15 the mar- 
ket had turned around again, and 
shorts and bran were easier. Offer- 
ings were plentiful, particularly on 
bran. Quotations June 15: bran $44 


“44.50, shorts $55@55.50, sacked, 
Kansas City. 
Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 


$2.25 lower on bran and $2.75 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars, 
June 12: bran $45.50, mill run $51, 
shorts $56.50; mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Salina: Demand has been’ good 
with bran 50¢ ton-lower and shorts 
$5 ton higher. Supplies of bran have 
been adequate but shorts continued 
to be scarce, Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, June 11: bran $454 45.50, 
gray shorts $55.50@ 56. 

Wichita: Demand was slow for 
bran and good for shorts last week. 
Offerings were sufficient for bran 
but insufficient for shorts. Quota- 


tions, basis Kansas City, June 12: 
bran $45.50, shorts $55.500 56.50. 
Prices on bran were about un- 


changed, while shorts advanced $44 
1.75 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 


Hutchinson: There was __ little 
change in millfeed prices as bran 
was off 25¢ and shorts were 75¢ 


stronger the past week. Demand for 
shorts was excellent, coming from 
mixers of the area. Demand for bran 
was slack. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis, June 13: bran $45@ 45.50, 
shorts $564 56.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
fair for bran, which was in fairly lib- 
eral supply. Offerings of shorts were 
noticeably scarce and met an active 
demand until at week's end buyers 
backed off at the full advance. Quo- 
tations June 12: bran $55, gray 
shorts $647 66, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, $1.50 lower on bran but 
about $4 up asked on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous, the 
latter following the advance in Kan- 
sas City. 
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Searle Mowat 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 
ORGANIZED IN DETROIT 


DETROIT—Formation of a new 
firm which will specialize in the sale 
of dried beet pulp is announced by 
Searle Mowat, one of the five part- 
ners in the group. 

Known as Mowat, Wilson & Co., 
the organization has set up offices 
at 18675 James Couzens Highway in 
Detroit. 

In addition to Mr. Mowat other 
partners are J. S. Wilson, Ward E. 
Saunders, Ila E. van Emster and A. L. 
Lundin. The latter will operate a Los 
Angeles branch of the firm. 

Mr. Mowat recently resigned as a 
vice president of General Mills, Inc. 
He had been associated with Larrowe 
and General Mills for the past 40 
years. The combined experience of 
the five partners of the firm in the 
dried beet pulp business totals 138 
years, Mr. Mowat said. 





Chicago: Most millfeeds moved up- 
ward behind a mildly active demand 
in the central states during the week 
ending June 15. Advances ranged 
from $1.50 to $3 on all types ex- 
cept bran, which remained un- 
changed. Traders were doubtful that 
the higher prices could hold, how- 
ever, since some resale material was 
reported on the market on the final 
day. Quotations June 15: bran $49.50 
a50, standard midds. $5253.50, 
flour midds. $57.50@58, red dog $59.50 
@ 60.50. 


St. Louis: Shorts continued in 
heavy demand for another week with 
offerings by mills scarce. There was 
a slightly better inquiry for bran 
the latter part of the week, with 
supplies of this commodity about 
equal to the demand. Quotations 
June 11: bran $50@50.25, shorts 
$60.25 @ 60.50, St. Louis. 

Boston: Millfeeds were irregular 
in the local market last week with 
the trading activity generally re- 
stricted to immediate needs. Stand- 
ard bran eased $1 during the week 
while middlings held unchanged. The 
general feeling in this area as to the 
extremely dull trading was attribut- 
ed in the most part as a direct re- 
flection of the unstableness of the 
primary grain markets and an out- 
ward expression of the lack of con- 
fidence in the outlook. Good pas- 
turage conditions were also a strong 
factor in aiding the position of the 
conservatives. Quotations June 13: 
standard bran $56, middlings $58. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices moved 


down and up during the past week. 
Contrary to the usual trend when 
prices are down, there was a good 
trade in bran and standard midds. 
Supplies are plentiful, but wholesal- 
ers continue to buy cautiously. The 
state Farm Bureau has forecast a 
record yield of grains in the state 
this season. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points, June 13: bran $55.30@ 
57.70, standard midds. $57.30@61.20, 
flour midds. $62.20@64.70, red dog 
$64.90 @ 66.70. 

Philadelphia: A_ slight downward 
revision in standard bran while oth- 
er varieties held unchanged was the 
principal development on the local 
millfeed market last week. Dealers 
reported there is some _ concern 
among the trade over the possibility 
of a tighter supply because of a re- 
duction in milling operations, but 
thus far this has not been translated 
into actual ordering. The June 13 
quotation on standard bran of $57 
was $1 under the previous week, 
while standard midds. held at $58 
and red dog was unchanged at $65. 

New Orleans: Millfeed values wid- 


ened considerably during the past 
week, with bran declining steadily 
while shorts gained $4 to $5 and 
continues to firm. While offerings 
were adequate, buying was limited 


as mixers and jobbers were content 
to cover only for replacements while 
Waiting a firmer market. Quotations 
June 12: bran $54@55.50, shorts $65 
a 66.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very slow. Millers were not pressing 
because the grind has been 
lown, but buyers were not reaching 
out, and there seemed to be _ suf- 
ficient supplies to take care of near- 
by needs, which was all that buy- 
ers were interested in. Canadian bran 


sales 


is available at about $56 ton, Se- 
attle, in new jutes, and this put a 
top on the market. Nominal mill 


quotations were $57, delivered, com- 
mon transit points, but trading was 
almost at a standstill and it was 
difficult to say just what the actual 
market was. A guess would place 
quick shipment resale feed at about 
$56. 

Portland: Quotations June 12: mill 
run $56.50, middlings $60.50@ 61. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were up $1 
last week with trade brisk and trend 
steady in the intermountain area 
and picking up on West Coast. Mills 
were operating 24 hours daily, six 
days a week and were sold into July. 
Quotations June 12: red bran and 
mill run $58, middlings $63; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $65, mid- 
dlings $70; to California: red bran 
and mill run $65.50; middlings $70.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and An- 


pe les. 


Los 


Winnipeg: A buyers’ market ex- 
ists at the present time for all types 
of millfeed. With heavy, lush pas- 
tures general in most sections of 
Canada the demand for millfeed has 


fallen off, and prices are barely 
steady. Quotations June 13: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $46@49, shorts $47 
a50, middlings $48@51; all prices 


cash carlot. 


Small lots ex-country 
elevators 


ind warehouses $5 extra. 
Toronto - Montreal: The forecast 
that prices would dip in June has 
been fulfilled, and quotations were 
slashed drastically during the week. 
Greater interest was shown by do- 
mestic buyers, and the export mar- 
ket, after being reported as dull 
during the past few weeks, has shown 
greater liveliness. But it is still a poor 
market. Quotations June 13: bran 
$55@58, shorts $57@59, middlings 
$59@61, net cash terms, bags in- 
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cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Vancouver: Canadian prices con- 
tinued to soften again during the 
week, the net decline amounting to 
more than $1 ton. Offerings of both 
prairie and local mills continue heavy 
with domestic demand only fair. Some 
limited business in carlots to US. 
Pacific Coast states is reported. Cash 
car quotations, June 12: bran $47, 
shorts $48, middlings $49. 


Rye 


Portland: Quotations June 12: pure 
dark $6, white rye $7. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections continued fair. Quotations 
June 11: pure white $4.73, medium 
$4.53, dark $3.73, rye meal $4.23. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices ad- 
vanced and there were few sales 
the past week. Directions were fair. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
June 13: pure white rye flour fancy 
No. 1 $4.73@4.96, medium $4.43@ 
4.76, dark $4.15@4.21, blended $5.76 
75.90, rye meal $4.36@ 4.46. 

New York: Light, scattered sales 
of rye flour for immediate and 120- 
day shipment were reported at the 
lower end of the range. Quotations 
June 13: pure white patents $4.65 
@ 4.75. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket showed a firm undertone last 
week, a development which prompt- 
ed some bakers with low stocks to 
seek additional coverage. However, 
it was reported that the volume rep- 
resented by these transactions was 
small, with little interest demon- 
strated in forward delivery. The June 
13 quotation on rye white of $4.75 
@4.85 was up 5¢ from the previous 
week. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices ad- 
vanced in the central states area 
during the week ending June 13, but 
only a small amount of business was 
booked before the upturn took effect. 
Quotations June 13: white patent 
rye $4.35@4.41, medium $4.15@4.21, 
dark $3.37@3.50. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills are op- 
erating only part time on the pro- 
duction of rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Export trade is insignificant as far 
as western mills are concerned, and 
domestic trade is seasonally slow. 
Prices are steady. Quotations June 
13: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.45 
a 4.65 in the three prairie provinces, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.35@5.60; 
all prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: The usual sea- 
sonal recession is now evident, and 
there is but minor interest. Quota- 
tions June 13: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $4.85, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $5.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROFIT BOOST SHOWN 
BY SPENCER KELLOGG 

BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., reported a tentative net 
profit for the 36 weeks ending May 9 
of $535,115, equal to 44¢ a share. This 
compares with $390,780 or 32¢ a share 
in the same period last year. 

Sales in the latest period climbed 
to $81,128,616 from $73,060,101 a year 
earlier. Net profit after charges but 
before provision for federal taxes in 
the latest period totaled $1,101,115, 
compared with $600,520 in the like 
period a year ago. Provisions for fed- 
eral taxes rose to $565,000 from $209,- 
740 in the like 1952 period. 
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Harvest Advances 
in Kansas; Storage 
Space Insufficient 


Under near perfect 
ditions the harvest otf 
moved northward in as far 
as Hutchinson in the central 
part of the Combining on a 
general scale was reported to be com- 
mencing in the Dodge City area and 
in the extreme southwestern part of 
the state around Elkhart. 

In the extreme south central coun- 


weather 
winter 


con- 
wheat 
Kansas 
south 
state. 


ties where the harvest was under way 
last week, the harvest is over 75% 
completed. Wheat is accumulating so 
fast that much is being piled on the 
ground. There is a shortage of stor- 
age space, and although plenty of 
boxears are in the area, railroads will 
not accept the wheat unless it has a 
home where it is being shipped. 

That point is leading to difficulties 
because such terminal markets as 
Kansas City are already near their 
working capacity of storage space. 
On June 15 there were over 34 million 
bushels of grain in public storage at 
Kansas City, against a 46-million- 
bushel capacity. Several million 
bushels of space for turning purposes 
must be discounted. All storage space 
was contracted for some time 
according to operators at 
City. 


ago, 
Kansas 


Hot, dry weather for the past two 
weeks has brought Kansas wheat to 
early maturity. In many sections the 
crop will be ready for harvest about 
two weeks earlier than at first ex- 
pected. State harvest office reports 
from Stafford indicate thin stands of 
wheat, and in the southwest area 
around Ulysses they indicate late 
wheat is burned and shriveled. Day- 
time temperatures have gone as high 
as 110 for nearly a week in scattered 
parts of Kansas. All points in Kansas 
have experienced daytime highs of 
over 100 for more than a week. 

June 15 reports indicated a sharp 
upturn in receipts at southwestern 
terminals. Enid led with 2,089 cars 
and other terminals included Amarillo 
130, Topeka 156, St. Joseph 144, Fort 
Worth 519, and Kansas City 766. Of 
the Kansas City receipts 338 were 
for the Commodity Credit Corp., and 
an estimated 125 cars were new crop. 

Meanwhile, weather in the spring 
wheat area was very favorable for 
all crops. Temperatures ranged into 
the 90's, with clear to partly cloudy 
skies. Some rain was recorded in all 
areas, and winds were moderate. 

Some wheat seeding was still be- 
ing done at a few points where de- 
lays occurred because of too much 
moisture, the Occident Elevator ‘crop 
report states. 

Early grain is jointing, Peavey Ele- 
vators reports, and some of the best 
fields are starting to show shot 
blades. Height of the better grain 
ranges 6 to 12 in. 

In Canada, heavy rains further de- 
layed seeding operations, and it now 
appears certain that the wheat acre- 
age will be smaller than indicated a 
month ago. Temperatures climbed in- 
to the high 80’s and caused further 
damage to crops standing in water- 
logged soil. 

Record-breaking rains in many 
sections of the prairie provinces have 
caused heavy flooding and erosion. 
Warm weather is needed to promote 
speedy germination and uniform de- 
velopment. The Searle Grain Co. re- 
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ports the moisture condition at 113% 
of normal, compared with 108% the 
previous week and 106° a year ago. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


U. S. WHEAT EXPORTS DROP 

WASHINGTON In the three 
years from 1949 through 1951, U. S. 
wheat exports accounted for 37% of 
the nation’s production. Currently, 
wheat exports are running about 30% 
below last year. 
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Senate Committee 
Holds Hearing on 
“Unfit” Wheat Bill 


WASHINGT ON—The Senate 
Judiciary sub-committee made short 
work of its hearings on a bill to make 
it a criminal offense to mill into hu- 
man food wheat which is defined by 
the Bureau of the Customs as “unfit 
for human consumption.” 

With no witnesses in opposition, 
the sub-committee heard Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D., N. M.), sponsor of 
the bill, S. 784, which he introduced. 
Sen. Anderson said there had been 
past frauds on the federal govern- 
ment as wheat “unfit for human con- 
sumption” came into the U. S. from 
Canada and ws u-ed for milling pur- 
poses or export in violation of the 
International Wheat Agreement sub- 
sidy regulations or the use of funds 
of the Mutual Security Agency. 

Joining Sen. Anderson in support- 
ing the bill, Sen. William Langer 
(R., N. D.) asked the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture grain standards 
administrator, FE. J. Murphy, whether 
it would be possible to incorporate a 





definition of “unfit for human con- 
sumption” into the wheat grade 


standards. Mr. Murphy agreed that if 
Congrees so ordered it, this would be 
accomplished. 

This led to a conclusion by the sub- 
committee that a better definition of 
“unfit for human consumption” was 
necessary. The sub-committee chair- 
man instructed Roy Hendrickson, 
who appeared before the group, to 
confer with William Thatcher of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
and report back to the committee 
with such a definition. 

The sub-committee 
proceedings on this note, with the 
implication that it would favorably 
report the bill as soon as it obtained 
a satisfactory definition. 

The Anderson measure, subject to 
an acceptable definition of ‘wheat 
unfit for human consumption,” pro- 
vides penalties for blending or trans- 
fer of wheat or wheat flour imported 
as unfit for human consumption. 

The proposed law says: 

“Whoever knowingly blends or 
commingles wheat or wheat flour im 
ported as being unfit for human con- 
sumption, or flour derived from such 
wheat, with wheat or wheat flour of 
a quality superior to the highest 
quality admissible as being unfit for 
human consumption; o1 

“Whoever knowingly transfers, in 
a form suitable for human consump- 


concluded its 


tion or for conversion into a form 
suitable for human consumption, 
wheat or wheat flour imported as 


being unfit for human consumption, 
or flour derived from such wheat, 
without notifying the transferee that 
such wheat or wheat flour has been 
imported as unfit for human con- 
sumption 

“Shall be fined for each offense not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years or both.” 
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Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from a business trip to At- 
lanta and Dallas. 

e 

Gordon Williamson, W. S. William- 
son & Co., has been elected president 
of the Liverpool Corn Trade Assn. A 
member of the association since 1935, 
Mr. Williamson became a director in 
1946. The new vice president is Ar- 
thur Batty, a director of Earle, Stod- 
dart and Clayton, Ltd., a firm which 
he joined as an apprentice in 1926. 

& 

Donald S. Eber, secretary of the 
Association of Operative Millers, 
Kansas City, is vacationing at Lake 
Murray, Okla., following the associa- 
tion’s recent convéntion in Minne- 
apolis 

- 

Clare O. Pollack, vice president of 
the Topeka Terminal Elevator Co., 
Kansas City, and long an ardent 
golfer, recently made a hole in one at 
the Hillcrest Country Club in Kansas 
City. 

© 

H. E. McCoy, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, has been visiting 
company offices in Little Rock, Ark. 

6 

Rogers C. B. Morton and his familys 
have moved from Louisville to Eas- 
ton, Md., where Mr. Morton recently 
purchased a farm. Mr. Morton, presi- 
dent of Ballard & Ballard Co. before 
its merger with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
is a director of Pillsbury Mills. 

e 

George Pillsbury, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
in New York June 12 to attend a 
meeting of the New York sales force 
at the Hotel Commodore. 

* 

R. H. Drake, sales manager, H. C 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIL, spent 
several days last week, calling on the 
New 


York trade with J. H. Blake, 
who handles the account in the 
metropolitan area. 

& 
The revival of the free market in 


the U. K. has resulted in a number of 
visits to Canada by prominent im- 
porters. Erie A. Green, Stannard, 
Collins & Co., Ltd., accompanied by 
Mrs. Green, has been visiting his 
connections in Montreal and Toronto. 
Other visitors have included Herbert 
D. Philip, Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dun- 
dee and Glasgow, and J. H. Pillman, 
Pillman & Phillips, London. Mr. Pill- 
man is also a director of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and since 
the early days of the war he has 
been advisor on imported flour to the 
Ministry of Food. Mr. Philip was also 
in New York and made his headquar- 
ters there with Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp. He returned home by plane 
June 10. 
e 

W. E. Bindenagel of the Soya Prod- 
uets Division, Glidden Co., Chicago, 
was a visitor on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade last week. 

a 

P. H. Baum, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, was a Kansas City 
business visitor last week. 


Frank W. Bartlett, executive vice 
president of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 


vant Grain Co., Kansas City, returned 
last week from a European. tour. 
Mr. Bartlett and his family motored 
through several western European 
countries. 


P. S. Joyce, General Mills, Inc., was 
a recent visitor at the Oklahoma City 
offices of the company. 
a 
Stephen P. Perist, president, Gal- 
veston Cotton Exchange and Board 
of Trade, and Robert Nesbit, Galves- 
ton Warehouse, were two of the visi- 
tors on the New York Produce Ex- 
change last week. Jules Lapaix, man- 
ager at Kansas City for Leval & Co 
Was another exchange guest 
e 
R. R. Winters, former vice presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, who plans to make 
his home on the West Coast, visited 
the offices of the Chinski Trading 
Corp. during a New York trip. 
a 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ritz have re- 
turned from a trip of 
Which included a Mediterranean 
cruise, visits to several countries on 
the Continent, and attendance at the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. Mr. 
Ritz is president of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
6 
Glen M. Harold, comptroller in the 
advertising department of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
awarded a Lybrand Award certificate 
of merit for his contribution to the 
literature of industrial accounting 
during the 1952-53 year, according 
to the National Association of Cost 
Accountants. The award was made 
to Mr. Harold, a member of the 
Twin Cities chapter of the associ- 
ation, for his article on “Accounting 
Techniques for Advertising expense.” 
His paper was in national competi- 
tion with more than 400 other manu- 
scripts. 


two months, 


a 
Arthur J. Gibbs, purchasing avent 
for Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills in At- 
lanta, celebrated his 50th year of 
service with the company on June 15. 
He joined the company in 1903 as a 
doffer in the spinning room and dur- 
ing the next 25 years he worked in 
various departments in the plant. He 
entered the purchasing department in 
1930. In recognition of his service 
record, company Officials presented 
him with a 50-year gold service pin 

and a contour chair. 


The marriage of Martha Cate and 
*aul Dayton Newell took place in 
Kansas City June 12. Miss Cate is 
the daughter of Henry H. Cate, presi- 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, and Mrs. Cate. Mr. New- 
ell is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
M. Newell of Phillipsburg, Kansas. 

. 


Atherton Bean and 
their son Douglas are sailing this 
week for England. Mr. Bean, who 
is executive vice president of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is a former Rhodes scholar and 
will join other past scholarship win- 
ners in helping to celebrate the 50th 


Mr. and Mrs. 


anniversary of the founding of the 
awards for study at Oxford Uni- 
versity. Before returning home the 
Beans also will visit Norway and 
Sweden. 
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Participant List May Reach 100 as 
National Sandwich Month Rolls 





CHICAGO National Sandwich 
Month organized as “August-is- 
Sandwich-Time” for store-wide, all 
all-foods promotion—-begins to look 
like the 1953 season's biggest poten- 
tial profit-maker in related item mer- 
chandising, the Wheat Flour Institute 
reports. 

“Still in the planning stage, the 
campaign has racked up an inpres- 
sive list of food industry participant- 
sponsors plus the promise of unpre- 
cedented support in magazines, news- 


papers, radio and television,” it is 
claimed. 

The food editors of nine national 
magazines already have announced 


sandwich features for August. Total 






circulation for this group of maga- 

zines is more than 30 million—enough 

to reach every home in America. 

a) . : 2 » Li ing 24 new baked food eas to feature for 
This group includes Better iving, sas tis td elt bcos he glen omen 
True Confessions, Seventeen, Par-  , ras Wr, ty Feery__ yw bang pen 
ents’, The American Weekly, Look, 


PICNIC PROFIT—This picnic scene 
is on the cover of the new merchan- 
dising booklet offering bakers sum- 
mertime sales ideas from Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. The 16-page booklet, dis- 
tributed by Pillsbury’s bakery divi- 
sion salesmen, features the frivolous 
fifer, shown above. The fifer also 
features Pillsbury’s profit pyramid 
for counter displays and price mark- 
ers. The new Jr. Cake is also part 
of the promotion plan. Onion rolls 
and rye buns are suggested during 
Picnic Month (July) and Sandwich 
Month (August). The booklet in- 
cludes complete production instruc- 
tions for the items, as well as for 
24 such food ideas as cherry angel 
food cake, ice box cookies and many 
others. 


Family Circle, Woman's Home Com- 
panion and the Farm Journal. Food 
editors of another equally potent 
group of six national magazines 
have also indicated their plans for 
sandwich features in August. 

To this full-color showing in na- 
tional magazines, participant-sponsors 
in the campaign will add thousands 
of lines of newspaper editorial space, 
plus hours of radio and_ television 
time, Howard Lampman, director of 
the institute, reports. 

Support from food editors and 
writers in all media comes in recog- 
nition of the popularity of sandwich 
meals in August. These leaders in food 
acknowledge the need of readers and 
listeners for help in preparing and 
serving quick, nutritious, complete 
sandwich meals 

30 Million Sandwiches Daily 

Newspaper, radio and_ television 
advertising in direct support of the 
August drive already been 
scheduled by a large group of par- 
ticipant-sponsors. They look at the 
30 million sandwiches served daily as 
a vehicle for their own individual 
brand-name products. They are using 
sandwiches to help sell soups, cheese, 
beer, butter, margarine, table-ready 
meats, produce, salad dressings, cof- 
fee, tea, milk, drinks, fillings 
and dozens of other food items. 

Last year more than 70 leading 





brand-name food producers joined in 
the campaign. The list of participant- 
sponsors for ‘“August-is-Sandwich- 
Time,” 1953, may exceed 100—includ- 
ing many of the biggest names in 
food. A tentative, partial and pre- 
liminary line-up of participant-spon- 
sors includes: 

American Bakers Assn.; American 
Honey Institute; American Institute 
of Baking; Amino Products (Accent); 
American Dairy Assn.; Armour & 
Co.; Beatrice Foods Co.; the Best 
Foods, Inc.; the Borden Cheese Co.; 
California Foods Research Institute; 


has 


soft 





SANDWICH MONTH IDEAS—Several ideas for using materials supplied 
by the Wheat Flour Institute to promote sandwiches and related products are 
shown in the illustrations above. At the left, retail bakers can start off with 
the extra-large window streamer, carrying out the theme by adding other 
merchandising materials such as counter cards and showcase tents. The com- 
plete meal foundation of the campaign will provide sales leverage for cakes, 
pies, rolls and sweet goods, it is felt, since store traffic stimulated by the 


Campbell Soup Co.; the Coca-Cola 
Co.; College Inn Food Products Co.; 
Continental Coffee Co.; Dixie Cup 
Co.; Duchess Party Foods; Fearn 
Foods, Inc.; R. T. French Co. (mus- 
tard); Charles E. Hires Co.; Horlicks 
Corporation; Kraft Foods,  Inc.; 
Maine Sardine Assn.; Marathon Corp. 
(Waxtex packaging materials); Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers; National Biscuit Co.; Na- 
tional Cheese Institute; National 
Cranberry Assn.; National Dairy 
Council; National Fisheries Institute; 
National Pickle Packers Assn.; New 
England Poultry & Egg Institute; 
National Restaurant Assn.; Pabst 
Sales Co.; Poultry & Egg National 
Board; Procter & Gamble Distributing 
Co.; Superior Tea & Coffee Co.; Swift 
& Co.; Star-Kist Tuna; Standard 
Brands Inc.; Tea Council of the U.S.; 
Tuna Research Foundation; Welch 
Grape Juice Co.; Wine Institute. 

In addition to the merchandising 
and editorial support, food associ- 
ations and consumer service or pub- 
licity departments in many companies 
are contributing to the campaign. 
The result will be an unprecedented 
barrage of copy on complete sand- 
wich meals, it is felt. 

Progress is reported periodically to 
millers, bakers, supermarkets and 
food groups through The National 
Sandwich Month News, Mr. Lamp- 
man said. 

The next issue of the bulletin will 
reproduce several magazine editorial 
features, and detail that part of the 
promotion to date, Future issues will 
list the growing number of names 
of participant-sponsors. 

Still to be covered in the program 
for August mailings are the radio, 
newspaper and television advertising 
salesmen. Separate material will also 
be released to the restaurant in- 
dustry, where interest is wide-spread 
and enthusiastic. 

First mailing of more than 15,000 
“merchandising sampler’ kits to 
supermarkets, millers, bakers and 
participant-sponsors brought an im- 
mediate flood of orders. The kit offers 
mats, artwork, signs, poster, shelf 
talkers, recipe leaflets and other ma- 
terials at less than cost. 

Theme of the 1953 drive is summed 
up in the “Sunnyday”’ family—Grand- 
pa, Grandma, two children (Suzie 


campaign can bring 
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and Sonny) and mother and father. 
This “sales team” appears on all 
campaign materials. A number of the 


materials in the basic kit may be 
imprinted, or passed along to the 
supermarket _ sign-writer for 


“specials.” 
Adaptations of Campaign 

All participants and _ sponsors 
representing the many foods that go 
with, on or between bread in com- 
plete sandwich meals—are urged to 
make the campaign their own—each 
in his own way. For example, one 
mill has scheduled a full-color ad on 
sandwiches in Life and Look maga- 
zines. Another mill offers special ma- 
terials relating to rye bread sand- 
wiches for bakery customers. Two 
meat packers are running national 
advertising—one in regional markets 
through newspapers and the other 
full-color national magazine space. 

The campaign and available materi- 
als divide easily into separate pro- 
motions for retail bakers, wholesale 
bakers, the producers of “sandwich 
foods,’ restaurants and supermar- 
kets. A special kit has been assembled 
for retail bakers. 

Mailings will continue to all groups. 
Questions or suggestions about the 
““August-is-Sandwich-Time” promo- 
tion should be addressed to Wheat 
Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS MILLING CLUB 
ENJOYS ANNUAL OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—tThe St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club held its annual sports 
outing June 9, at Log Cabin Acres, 
provided through the courtesy of Ed- 
ward S. Deibel, Elam Grain Co., sec- 
ond vice president of the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange. 

The 142 members and guests who 
attended participated in numerous 
sports activities. A delicious outdoor 
barbecue dinner was served which 
was followed by the distribution of a 
large number of novelty prizes to 
various members. Musical selections 
were provided throughout the eve- 
ning. 

The following were approved for 
membership: Kenneth G. Ebert, Hud- 








son Pulp & Paper Corp.; J. F. Hen- 
derson, Huegely Elevator Co., Nash- 


ville, Ill.; Walter J. Staler, Union Bag 
& Paper Corp.; Ross Lewis, Relco, 
Inc.; Ford Patterson, National Al- 
falfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 

The membership of the club now 
totals 208, the highest number in its 
history. 





greater profit in all lines. In the center, the wide range 


of tie-in food possibilities with sandwiches fill the supermarket basket, with 
the basket sign reminding the customer. Store or brand imprint space is 
provided. At the right, the materials are given good display in a bakery, and 
at the same time related items such as coffee, muffins and variety breads for 
special sindwiches are featured. Also shown are several of the counter and 
back bar promotional pieces available from the institute. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


300ch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








FOR QuA'ITY F 


¥ AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!":": 
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EXPLOSION DAMAGES MILL 
IN CANADA; WORKER HURT 


WINNIPEG—An explosion of un- 
determined origin severely damaged 
the fourth floor of the Midland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., St. Boniface, Man., and 
seriously injured an employee shortly 
before midnight June 10. No estimate 
was placed immediately on the extent 
of the damage. 

William Zubiak was blown out of 
the building to the ground and is 
suffering from second and third de- 
gree burns to the legs, arms and face 
and a fractured skull. He has under- 
gone a cranial operation. Another 
employee, near Mr. Zubiak at the 
time of the explosion, escaped. A full 
night crew was in other sections of 
the building at the time. 

The explosion is said to have oc- 
curred when Mr. Zubiak entered one 
of the bins carrying an electric ex- 
tension light. The wall sections of the 
building’s top story fell away in prac- 
tically a complete break. Flames 
broke out but were extinguished 
quickly by the St. Boniface fire de- 
partment. 

A. J. Grosh is plant manager. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA WILL PURCHASE 
ADDITIONAL GRAIN BINS 
WASHINGTON—tThe U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced that it would buy additional 
grain bins to help provide storage 
space for its expected big corn and 
wheat supplies. 

USDA didn’t say just how much 
additional capacity will be bought by 
the Commodity Credit Corp., but of- 
ficials said they believe that only lim- 
ited purchases will be necessary. The 
amount will depend in part on the 
extent to which farmers increase 
their own space, which has been 
recommended by USDA. CCC now 
owns about 545 million bushels of 
storage capacity, of which about half 
is filled with old corn. 

Officials said any purchases of new 
bins will be used to supplement avail- 
able farm and commercial storage in 
commercial producing areas, provid- 
ing space for corn which is surren- 
dered to the government only when 
commercial space is not adequate. 

The corn storage problem is more 
serious than that for wheat. 
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CATTLE POPULATION RISES 


Cattle numbers increased during 
1952 in every state except Texas 
where numbers were reported the 
same as a year ago. The nation’s 
cattle population has increased near- 
ly 13 million head in the past 10 
years. 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Priee vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 


- Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











| MINNEAPOLIS 
| ciatie 


> 


DULUTH 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF 
HOPE AMENDMENT EXPECTED 





House Set to Act on Bill Changing Wheat Production 
Controls—Companion Legislation In- 


troduced in Senate 


WASHINGTON—The House of 
Representatives is prepared to act 
favorably this week on the new ver- 
sion of wheat production controls as 
approved by the House Agriculture 
Committee last week. 

The House failed to follow schedule 
and act on the bill immediately, but 
the delay is seen as only temporary, 
and House leaders believe the bill 
will get House approval before the 
end of the week. 

The bill, H. R. 5451, was introduced 
by Congressman Clifford Hope (R., 
Kansas), chairman of the agricultural 
committee. 

The bill would restrict acreage al- 
lotments for the next wheat crop to 
not less than 66 million acres. The 
existing minimum acreage limitation 
was fixed in 1939 at 55 million. The 
amendment to the law would apply 
the 66-million-acre minimum only for 
the 1954 crop. The committee report 
states that minimum acreage levels 
for the wheat crop are the subject of 
controversy, and it seems desirable at 
this time to take an intermediate 
step rather than adhere to the old 
minimum acreage level permitted. 


Change in Exemption 

The Hope bill also provides that 
while all farms with wheat growing 
history would obtain acreage allot- 
ments, farms with 25 acres of wheat 
or less would be exempt from the 
marketing quota provisions of the 
law and would be excluded from the 


marketing quota referendum. Appro- 
val of marketing quotas by a two- 
thirds vote is necessary if quotas are 
to be applicable on the next wheat 
crop. 

The net effect of this change in 
the law is to eliminate the small 
wheat farmer who, on the basis of 
past experience, has declined to ap- 
prove marketing quotas in a referen- 
dum. However, while he is exempted 
from marketing quotas under the 
Hope amendment, he is subject to 
his farm acreage allotment. 

Another provision of the Hope 
amendment is to set the penalty for 
exceeding farm marketing quotas at 
45% of the parity price. 

As the House is prepared for floor 
action, companion legislation has been 
offered in the Senate by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee chairman, 
George D. Aiken (R., Vt.). As soon as 
possible after the House formally acts 
on the Hope measure, it may be ex- 
pected that the Senate will take ac- 
tion. 

There is no partisan controversy in 
the agricultural bloc on this measure. 

It is widely forecast that unless 
wheat farmers vote favorably on 
marketing quotas, the price of wheat 
could and might fall to 50% of the 
support level for that crop, thereby 
throwing the entire farm program 
into discredit. Under the provisions 
of the law if farmers turn down mar- 
keting quotas, they may obtain not 
more than 50% of parity support for 
the crop. 





Tariff Commission Schedules 
Hearings on Imports of Oats 


WASHINGTON— The Tariff Com- 
mission will open hearings July 7 on 
the subject of imports of hulled or 


unhulled oats or unhulled ground 
oats. 
The Tariff Commission announced 


last week that, by direction of the 
President, it is conducting an investi- 
gation to determine whether oat im- 
ports are hurting the price support 
program or reducing the amount of 
products processed in the U.S. from 
domestic oats. 

The hearing has been instigated by 
a report from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to the chief executive, 
who has asked the Tariff Commission 
to act in the matter. 


Would By-Pass Chicago 
Although the USDA 
recommendation is not available, it 
is learned from USDA sources that 
the recommendation is for import re- 


document of 


strictions on the liberal side. How- 
ever, it is also learned that the 
recommendation carries a_ proposal 


that the import controls be devised 
so that the impact of the imports 
would by-pass the Chicago Board of 
Trade market. 

This would lead to the conclusion 
that the USDA recommendation is 
not designed wholly to check the 
flow of Canadian oats into the USS. 
market but primarily to influence 
the Chicago Board of Trade market. 

Such a by-pass procedure probably 


could be effected by license control 
at certain ports of entry as, for ex- 
ample, Buffalo, for the northeast 
feed deficit area or by monthly im- 
port quotas. 

For many months’ Republican 
Senators Young and Jenner, have 
been clamoring for import controls, 
claiming that imports of Canadian 
oats have seriously depressed the 
price of oats to U.S. producers. Oats 
are under a USDA price support pro- 
gram and the request for a Tariff 
Commission survey of the impact of 
oat imports is clearly within the pro- 
visions of Section 22 of the AAA 
act, which authorizes import re- 
straints if such imports tend to im- 
pair the effectiveness of a domestic 
price support program or marketing 
order and agreement. 

During the Brannan regime at 
USDA, the then secretary examined 
this situation on numerous occasions 
but declined to forward any recom- 
mendation for a Tariff Commission 
study. At that time USDA officials 
said that they could find little, if any, 
justification for such a move. 

Under the Tariff Commission pro- 
cedure in such hearings, interested 
parties must notify the secretary of 
the commission in writing in advance 
of the hearing now set to open here 
at 10 a.m. E.D.T., July 7, at the Tariff 
Commission offices at 8th and E Sts., 
N. W. 

This oat import issue raises a sub- 


stantial controversy between the U.S. 
and Canada, and observers say it 
casts considerable doubt on the sin- 
cerity of the U.S. administration in 
its slogan of “Trade not aid.” An 
examination of recent years’ trade 
between this country and Canada re- 
veals a substantially favorable bal- 
ance for the U.S. Following the re- 
cent presidential proclamation of sub- 
stantial reductions in cheddar cheese 
imports into the U.S. for the coming 
year, it is now possible that Canada 
may see fit to retaliate by clamping 
import quotas on U.S. fresh fruits 
and vegetables, which have been a 
big source of U.S. income from that 
country. 

Of course the administration may 
be merely following the legal pro- 
cedure required, and if the Tariff 
Commission advocates import con- 
trols on Canadian oats, the chief 
executive may, as he has in the past, 
reject the commission recommenda- 
tions. 

However, if the device of by-pass- 
ing the Chicago market is adopted 
while the total quota is not less than 
recent import levels, equal damage 
may be done at home. First, it is 
seen that if oat imports were to be 
channelled through specified ports of 
entry as, for example, Buffalo, it 
would be impossible to hedge oat 
imports on the normal Chicago hedg- 
ing market unless oats were sold at 
premium which would permit delivery 
of imported oats at Chicago. 

Observers here believe that who- 
ever is responsible for the device of 
by-passing Chicago was unaware of 
the function of the hedging market. 
It is pointed out that few, if any, 
would care to risk any substantial im- 
port quantity of Canadian oats in 
front of Chicago if they were unable 
to hedge the commodity. Even end 
users of Canadian oats would not 
find unhedged Canadian oats a com- 
fortable commodity without adequate 
hedging facilities. 
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BOXCAR SHORTAGE FOR 
WHEAT HARVEST NOTED 
WICHITA 





R. E. Clark, manager 


of the closed car section of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 
Washington, told members of the 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board, meeting at Wichita June 10- 
11, that the 1953 wheat harvest, now 
getting into full swing, is faced with 
greater problems than in any pre- 
vious year. 

Mr. Clark said elevator space is 
very limited. There are only 50 mil- 
lion bu of wheat storage available 
in 15 terminals and sub-terminals 
from Omaha south to Ft. Worth, 
which, Mr. Clark stated, is less than 
half the space available last year. 
Storage space is short in all areas, he 
said, 

Mr. Clark said the haulage prob- 
lem is greatly intensified by an ab- 
normal demand for cars east of the 
Mississippi. The 28 million bu. of 
Wheat to be stored in Liberty ships 
on the Hudson and James Rivers will 
create a heavy demand on railroad 
cars which will be relieved by cars 
available west of the Mississippi. An 
estimated 7,000 carloads will be drawn 
from the Omaha and Kansas City 
areas 

“As a result, we cannot have any- 
thing like the turn-around of cars 
that we had last season,” Mr. Clark 
said. 


“The car situation is tight 
With ‘ewer cars available than a year 
ago, ond many of them will be used 
for s'orage.” He predicted that a 
situation similar to that of last year 
will ensue when, in many places, 
wheat had to be held on sidings to 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 








v 


COMPLETE PNEUMATIC 
line now operating, 
including carton sealer, carton feeder, 
top sealer, dryer, tight wrap and circle 
weigher For further particulars con 
tact C. T. Kneale, Standard Milling Co., 
1009 Central, Kansas City, Mo., Telephone 
BA 8200. 








PACKAGING 
excellent condition, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 














KLUOMARDSON 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 











and 
re- 


trains 
further 


make room for incoming 
the turn-around will be 
duced. 

Among those in attendance to help 
with problems connected with the 
wheat harvest were W. A. Scott, Kan- 
sas City, chairman of the group's 
grain committee and executive vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade; J. C. Cowan, assistant 
director of the Kansas City office of 
the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration; FE. E. Foulks, Chicago, gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation 
for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., and H. C. Gram- 
lich, Chicago, director of agricultural 
and forestry development for the 
Chicago and North Western Railroad. 
Mr. Gramlich was the principal speak- 
er at a joint luncheon of the Shippers 
Board, Wichita Traffic Club, Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce and Wichita 
Board of Trade. 
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C. W. MEYER SETS UP 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 

MINNEAPOLIS —C. W. Meyer, 
formerly with Ward Feed Co. in Min- 
neapolis, has established his own 
brokerage business, the C. W. Meyer 
Ca. 

Mr. Meyer will handle all types of 
feed ingredients. His office address is 
8500 Fremont Ave. S., Minneapolis; 
telephone SO 1-5823. 
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R. W. VANCE RETIRES 
FROM MILL POSITION 


KINGMAN, KANSAS R. W. 
Vance, who has been manager for 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. here for 
16 years, has retired. He has been 
succeeded by R. W. King of Winfield, 
Kansas. Mr. Vance was with the com- 
pany for 23 years, coming to King- 
man from Hutchinson in 1937. 

He has been appointed police judge 
here by the mayor, W. E. Layman. 


































































Rye Disappearance 
Smallest in 14 
Years of Record 


WASHINGTON — Disappearance of 
rye this crop year through March was 
the smallest of 14 years of record, 
totaling 15.4 million bushels, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reports in 
its quarterly rye market summary. 

In the same months last crop year 
disappearance totaled 16.6 million, 
and average disappearance (1946-51) 
was 20.3 for that period 

The use of rye for alcohol dropped 
sharply and totaled 1.9 million bu. 
the first nine months of the season 
compared with 3.5 million the same 
period a year earlier and 4.4 million 
the five-year average. 

A little under 4 million bu. of rye 
were milled into flour, July-March 
this season. This was somewhat less 
than last season but a little above 
the five-year average. The quantity 
used for feed totaled a little over 5 
million bu. for the first three quarters 
compared with 4.3 million in the same 
period last year. Almost one third 
million bu. of rye were exported, or 
less than half of the quantity ex- 
ported last season and one-sixth the 
same period of 1950-51 


Stocks Small 

Stocks of rye in all positions on 
April 1, 1953, were the second 
smallest of record and totaled 6.9 mil- 
lion bushels. This was less than two- 
thirds the amount of rye in storage a 
year earlier. Farm stocks at 2.4 mil- 
lion bushels compare with 3.4 million 
1 year ago and 4.4 million the aver- 
ige. Stocks of rye at terminals 
totaled 2.3 million bushels or less than 
half those a year ago. Merchant mill 
and country elevator stocks were 
slightly larger than a year ago and 
totaled 2.1 million bushels. Imports 
of rye, July through March, totaled 
2.5 million, compared with 1 million 
the same months last season and 3 
million the five-year average for these 
months 

Market prices of rye since Novem- 
ber averaged about 15¢ bu. below the 
Same months of last season and in 
April averaged 33¢ below. This was 
due in part to the lack of export 
demand and the relatively large 
Canadian supplies. Farm prices July 
through January, averaged 32¢ bu. 
above the 1952 average price support 
level of $1.42. By April the price was 
only 7¢ bu. above. With prices well 
above the support level and a small 
1952 crop, farmers placed only 185,000 
bushels under the price support pro- 
gram. The 1953 crop will be supported 
at an average of $1.43 bu. 

Canadian Stocks Larger 

Stocks of rye in Canada on March 
31 totaled 22.8 million bushels this 
year as against 13.3 million a year 
earlier and 9.8 million the 10-year 
average. Disappearance of rye from 
the beginning of the season, Aug. 1 
through March 31, amounted to 9.4 
million bushels as against 7.6 mil- 
lion last year. Exports of rye from 
Canada, August through March, 
totaled 4.2 million bushels this sea- 
son, compared with 2.4 million last 
season 

. @. & rye crop of 15,142,000 
bushels for 1953 was indicated by 
May 1 conditions. This would be the 
smallest of record beginning in 1866. 
The 1952 production totaled 15,910,- 
000 and the 10-year average 25,837,- 
000 bushels. The intended 1,408,000 
acres for harvest as grain, while 


She’s looking through 


Few purchases are made without thought of how they will 


be judged by others. 


Men who order more than 85 per cent of all Multiwall 
bags are well aware of this. They rate* a good impression 
high on their purchasing check list. This, of course, in- 
cludes a good printi1 impression, 


1g 
When your Multiwall bag puts its best foot forward 


visually, you take a long step toward both winning and 


holding your customer. 


The use of what you sell, and the re-orders you receive, 


someone else’s eyes 


inevitably are influenced by your bag — how it looks, how 


easy it is to read, how easy it is to remember, 


Most often, the best-dressed Multiwalls are Union 
Multiwalls. This is one of many good reasons why the 
biggest users of Multiwalls today look to Union for a 


great I proportion of the II needs than at any other time, 


More So every day cc 


IT'S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 





* August, 1951 research study, 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION * NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING *« CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





nearly 2% above the exceptionally 
low harvested acreage last year, is 


substantially less than the average Being Cut More 


2,108,000 acres, and the second 


Turkey Production USDA May 1 turkey hatchery survey 


in 14 important states. 
The survey revealed that poult pro- 
duction during the week ended April 


. : . al Py bd 
smallest of record. Yield per har- T han Seen Earlier 25 was also below the corresponding 


vested acre was indicated at 108 


nian ‘ — week last year, with heavy breed: 
bushels for the U. S. This would ke | WASHINGTON—Turkey poult pro- - ay eee 


below the 11.5 bushels in 1952 and duction for the 1953 season to May 1 
the average of 12.2 bushels. was 19% below last season, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported 414 
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this week. 
BEEF TO BE AMPLE 


down 13%, light breeds down 10% 
and the total down 12%. 

Eggs in incubators on May 1 were 
less than on May 1 last year 
The number of eggs set for heavy 


Hatcheries reported that they had breed poults was 11% less than a 


WASHINGTON The U. S. De- produced 16% less heavy breed and year earlier and eggs set for light 
partment of Agriculture says there 28% less light breed poults to May 1 breeds were 13% less. 
will be ample supplies of beef through than in the corresponding period last The reports of turkey hatchery op- 


June at prices much lower than a_ year. 


erations up to May 1 indicate that 


year ago. These figures are from a special turkey production is being curtailed 
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KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 





This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 














107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
= HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®U5"4°° 








Tanner - Evans -Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








more drastically than growers indi- 
cated in January. At that time they 
planned to reduce output by 8%, with 
a cut of only 3% in heavy breeds and 
23% in light breeds. 

When the first report on 1953 tur- 
key production was issued by USDA, 
it was seen that the industry would 
again promote heavy production of 
heavy birds, which were the stum- 
bling block in 1952. In 1952 the gov- 
ernment, through the diversionary 
program to the school lunch deal, 
picked up the tab for the surplus 
production of heavyweight birds 

Now, according to the official 
USDA report, the turkey industry has 
taken a deep bite into its production 
ideas. The 16% cut in heavy breed 
poult production up to May 1 is far 
more than expected, but it may bal- 
ance out to about a 10% cut for the 
full crop year. 

The special May 1 turkey survey 
was made in the following important 
states in poult production: Pennsy]- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Texas, 
Washington, Oregon and California 
These states have more than two 
thirds of the turkey hatchery capac- 
ity in the USS. 

Total production so far this sea- 
son was down in all states. Production 
of heavy breeds was universally down, 
with decreases ranging from 9% in 
Washington to 50% in Virginia. The 
changes in production of light breeds 
showed a wide variation ranging from 
a 50% increase in Michigan to a 72% 
drop in Nebraska. Virginia and Cali- 
fornia, the leading states in produc- 
tion of light breeds, showed a drop 
of 36% and 61%, respectively, in light 
breeds. 

Except for Washington, all states 
showed decreases in the number of 
eggs in incubators on May 1 as com- 
pared with a year ago. Virginia shows 
25% less, with a decrease of over 
30% in heavy breeds and 19% in 
light breeds. South Carolina shows a 
decrease of 22%, with both light and 
heavy breeds sharing about equally 
in the reduction of eggs in incubators 
May 1 compared with a year earlier 


—=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAVORABLE PRICES MAY 
INCREASE FALL PIG CROP 


WASHINGTON — Hog production 
may be expanded this fall, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture states in 
the current issue of the Livestock 
and Meat Situation report. 

“With prices of hogs higher and of 
corn lower, the hog-corn price ratio 
this spring is considerably above last 
spring and above average,” USDA 
says. This points to a 1953 fall pig 
crop moderately larger than last fall 
and to an increased slaughter of hogs 
in 1954.” 

USDA also believes there may be 
a small addition to cattle numbers by 
the end of the year, if the present 
slaughter rate continues. The _ in- 
crease in numbers (births minus 
deaths) is still ahead of the stepped 
up rate of slaughter this year. 

Hog production has been on a 
downtrend for a year and a half, 
USDA points out. In each month 
since September, 1951, fewer sows 





have farrowed than in the cor- 
responding month a year earlier. The 


1952 combined spring and fail pig 
crop was 10% below the big 1951 
crop of 102 millions, and a further 
reduction is taking place in farrow- 
ing t! is spring. 


In December farmers’ intentions 


were for 13% fewer sows to farrow 
than last spring. It will not be known 
until the pig crop report is released 
June 22 how nearly they followed 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


INC. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


New York ®.2 . San Francisco 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 





-FLOU R——_ 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 
O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 











JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











fr Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Cable Address: ‘“Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘COVENTRY,"’ London 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


their intentions, USDA comments. 

The downturn was caused by de- 
pressed feed ratios, threats of disease 
and the increasing competition from 
a big beef supply. Also, government 
loans on corn in some cases appeared 
more attractive to farmers than the 
uncertain returns from feeding corn 
to hogs. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address: Code 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
7 e Industrie Maatschappy 
A 


\/ “MEELUNIE” 


rs 


Ww 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘Feastanco,’’ London. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 














Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltb. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED aNp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

. FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 














~ McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
° FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 











“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers . _ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 North Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Ill. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 19-22—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 48/, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘ DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. RV. 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
be Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 





EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR" 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











Established 1895 
OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Cable Address: “OTTTOMADSEN” 











JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Flourimport” 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEREDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘*Medium"” 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address “Felixcohen” 








W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th EBd., Riverside, Private 

Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCB 1889 








Cable Address: “‘Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V Cable Address: “Matiuch” 








47-48 Damrak 


will be se 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
it on request 
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ZF BAKER FLOWRS that give 
thats hard to beat: 












THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties. Our large storage capacity permits accurate bin- 
ning of wheat by actual milling value. Call Grand 7070. 


2 BURRUS WII RY Incorporated 
= KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


| OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. MGR. 

















CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
MEMBERS OFFICES: | 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. | 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN a& COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


Grain Company 





NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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THOROBREAD 


Mb gpd yew. 


r ; SHROUGHOUT the year we have tried to tell 

you in our advertising what a good flour THORO- 
BREAD is—how dependable and satisfactorily it per- 
forms—how well its users like it. We have tried to 
impress on you, too, that we take our job of flour 
milling seriously and that we have business ideals to 
which we strictly adhere. We are confident that if 
you buy flour from us in this new crop year just ahead, 
you will find that our claims are justified. 


fea | 
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Some Selected Territories Open {or 
Brokerage Representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


42 June 16, 1953 
















Flour is one of the “big three” variables— 
along with milk and malt—which make bread 
fermentation and dough de- 
velopment variable too. So, if 
you want to keep your loaf as 
uniform as possible, it pays 
to bake 2 flour like POLAR 
BEAR which 
sistent as any flour can from 
shipment to shipment. 


runs as con- 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 
Wittiwm C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. 


= 2 & 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Francois J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 




















A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


ue ° 99 
Diamond D trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 























Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 








Kansas City (River Rail) 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
voryhere EX OF ADVERTISERS 























i 
i 
; 
; 
' Abilene Flour Mills Co. . . 385 Gooch Milling & Elevator Co ‘ 35 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 28 
N Louisvill Acme-Evans Co. ..... “per nak oe Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 28 Oklahoma Flour Mills Co 31 
Chics York oe seat Acme Flour Mills Co... ..... 20 Greenbank, H. J., & Co.... 38 Osieck & Co. 
St pet Enid Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 39 Green's Milling Co. ....... So 17 
. Low , , . , 
4 Amber Milling Division ....... (ey. ae Grippeling & Verkley ...... . - 
—™ gy Amendt Milling Co. ......... eee. * . ~ Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
ciaaceadie Ft. Worth American Flours, Inc. .......... .. 85 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Buffalo Portland Ames Harrts Neville Co.. cna 25 Hammond Bag & Paper Co...... Peek Bros. ........++.. coeoces 
San Francisco Penn, William, Flour Co ‘ om 38 
Toledo pee eer om BMBG GE. cacseascccscccccccccseeses Harris. Upham & Co....... ° S ta . 
Columbus oe B.C. Arnold Milling Co. .... weseceeeses 41 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 42 Anant gp nage tee teeeeee = 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. Atkinson Milling Co. . ... 17 Holland Engraving Co. ............... 43 ms :_: ee GRR, ae eee : ‘ 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co........... ve Cc. oe SEES ECR 
Hubbard Milling Co. ....... ie : 35 Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. . 35 
. Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co , s a Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.. or ; 
T E - M | N A L Bay State Milling Co..... seen ae Hunter Milling Co. ........ ccuhees 25 Quaker Oats Company . 25 
Beardstown Mills Co 31 





ELEVATORS Bemis Bros, Bag Co Cover 2° Imbs, J. F., Milling Co...... , .. = 


Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. - Rademaker, H. J. B. M 






































. ‘ soeeee Inter-Continental Grain Co. ... : 27 . " 4 
: Blair Milling Co. ........ ae Re ee 29 93 ‘Red Wing Milling Co beteeeeeeeeee AD 
Chicago Norfolk WG, Be TEs. kckiasvc cae on jpeamare Interstate Grain Corp. ....... Ane ‘o, Reilly, John F. .......... - 
St. Louis Nashville Blodgett, Frank H., Ine. -- 20 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 1 Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.... 27 
Kansas City Louisville Bolle & Schilthuis ..... : Tate 2 . , Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.... . = 
Omaha Memphis : Brey & Sharpless ............. ab " Robinson Milling Co.. <s - 
Minneapolis rome Brown Co. .. cate heh Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co Rodney Milling Co, . na ee 35 
Buffalo alveston . e 9 Jennison, W. J., Co......00- eee 2 Runciman Milling Co 31 
= Houston 3 Buhler Mill & Elevator Co........ - © fet ee he tunciman Milling Cx : 
Toledo Ft. Worth DE RC TIRRARI oi cc ckcccccscscns Rt Zoe Se ee BEERS ox esas ‘ Ruoff, A. & Co. ... : , 
Columbus Portland Burrus Mills, Inc .. 49 Johansen, Anth., & Co....... te Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 39 
* ei are se d+ Johnson-Herbert & Co........ 38 Russeil-Miller Milling Co ‘ = “ 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 17 Russell Milling Co ae ; 25 
CREGTMAR TPaGh DO, ces ccissnescvcnseess SOTGaR, CMOS sons cccrcevesecers rere Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Ltd.... ica oe Joseph, 1. S., Co., Ine cane 
Cargill, - igegrtiag Salerno oun asa 43 Justesen, Brodr. ......... ae - 
Cth. i Ge ane tneneb sw ae ce chin cae 38 Schultz, Baujan & Co . 31 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd..... .... 39 Kansas Flour Mills Company...... 4 Scott Mungo, Ltd. ... = ped 37 
G RA N C re) M PA N Y Centennial Flouring Millis Co.. or 7 canes Milling Co. ......... eee 20 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc..... ; 2 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ....... Sr i Kaswan, Joseph ............ ** 38 Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ... 20 
Chase Mae Ge. 26.0.6625. cknaeeeacs’ is oan mest ~ pees sass ~ Skandinavisk Mel-Import ........... 39 
y Reny, tam, illing Co... 20 Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Ine 
MILLING WHEATS Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. boss Ream ‘ “33 ees ‘ . ‘ ; , S.5 ERG.r.cc000% ; 
peas Chicago, So. Shure & So. Bend R. R.... 2 Kent, Percy. Bag Co., Inc . . = Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 39 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA ; CRED B@ BOM cvcvccccsscsccvanre pions Kimpton, W. S., & Sons...... he Springfield Milling Corp. ......... ooo 
3 ake City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co........... King Midas Flour Mills..............-. 20 gtandard Milling Co. .......sscscceees 32 
Cohen, Felix, Firma ...... vececeeeee. 89 King Milling Co, ....... secere 31 Stannard, Collins & Co............ 39 
Coleman, David, Inc. ...... seccen SR SMP, BAR. cece esse eee Star of the West Milling Co 17 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........ a br Sane pigsty! - Sterwin Chemicals Ine...... , 5 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co se _igaton, Camusi, & Sons, inc . Stelp & Oo.. TAB...ccccsees ay 
The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. Commissiehandel Cereales ............ Soerner, John E., & Co............-. 38 Stratton Grain Co Gnsy eee 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 38 Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
SE ED EO, ccc esinctcdenses 43 LaGrange Mills eeeveccee Ss edi ° 3 Devel, DG Mis. GOrcccovess 35 
MILLERS OF Coventry, Sheppard & Co.............. 39 ing ag Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 28 sullivan, EB. D., & Co.. 
, a CRE GT ksh. tse cdarscrvewrcens 39 OKO GH UO. aececcescessccess ceeeees 
Crete Mills SS SE ee eG are 35 Luchsinger, Meurs & Co............... 39 
NJ ~ , Crookston Millin ‘c AN Ey As Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............-. 25 , ee, 38 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT — _— Liyate, J.C, MUM O0..060006060605050 oS Cot. pete oon hee — 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ..... ‘teneen ». 
F L O U R Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ........... --» 39 The Northwestern Miller . .. Bl, 44 
DO Dane, W., B Giicccevicssccsessvece 39 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd., ‘ 
SINCE 187: De Ehaser, AMOIOW ccccccorcsesovecces ® Mcijueen White & Dickinson i i Tidewater Grain Co. ....cccccccccccce 20 
BP TU, WED: av cbasciccevcseene Madsen, OTO cccccccccccccccescces . 3d Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ...... . . 27 
/ L h K ee el Ee Madea, Mee <ccsrccesecs Dk eee sn aeisans Tri-State Milling Co 
| 7 y Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. ......ccccers Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd....... a ae 
| eavenwort ansa 
’ S Denenetmaen: G We. FA8..26cccncéscses 39 Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd......ccseees 3 
} DOW CUAENSRE DR. ccciccceccsccoccenvcs Marsh & McLennan, Inc.............6. 17 Uhlmann Grain Co. ....... testovenee 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ......... 25 N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 39 Union Bag & Paper Corp.......css..0- 37 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.......ccese ee. ae, Ss a hak 600 4k06580088 United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 27 
. an . Menno] Millimg O00. ..ccccccccccscccece Urban, George, Milling Co............. 38 
We specialize in insti: emesis Waits a Midland Flour Mills, Ltd.............. 
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The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





Mi} 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser’s 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 


“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 
tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”"—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm official.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


SSCS See eeTA esses eeeeeeeeeBeesessseeeeesseesees 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER) ¢  FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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Is there 
any comparison 
between 


Automobile 
Production 


and 


FLOUR 
TREATMENT? 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


Certainly!!! ... both call for experience, skill and fine tools. The 
N-A SERVICE DIVISION offers these qualities to you and your 
consultants: 


@ Over 30 years’ experience in flour treatment. 


@ Skill gained and maintained by daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems, in both field and laboratory. 


@ Fine Tools in the form of: Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for 
color improvement, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


In addition, your N-A FLOUR SPECIALIST is always ready to be 
of assistance. Call today—there’s no obligation. 


“Dyox”, “Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A”—Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
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How CAN we prevent forest fires? 


Every year thousands of acres of valuable forest lands are 
destroyed by fire. This not only depletes a great natural 
resource, it interferes with the flow of water for domestic 
use, for irrigation, for food production and for hydro- 


electric power. 


The key to this problem lies in the fact that 90% of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness, by thoughtless acts such as 
tossing lighted cigarettes from moving automobiles and leav- 
ing campfires unattended. Here’s what the U. S. Forest 


Service asks of you this summer: 


Crush out cigarette, cigar and pipe ashes. 


Break matches in two after using. 


1. 
2. 
3. Drown campfires; then stir and drown again. 
4. 


Find out the law before you light a fire. 


Remember: our timber and watershed lands are vital to 


national strength and security. Only you can preserve them. 





